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FHS DROP OF COMMON SENSE.—-A 
FAIRY TALE. 


( Continued. ) 
A THOUSAND fragrant odours 


immediately fill ed the room; 
to the extreme astonishment of 
the Baroness, a light variegated va- 
pour, like a thin mist, formed itself 
over the fragments of the phial, At 
first, its many beautiful tints were 
scarcely perceptible; but, slowly as- 
deadion from the hearth, it condensed 
as it arose, and finally assumed the 
appearance of a small cloud, which, 
for richness and profusion of hue, 
might have vied. with “the gay 
motes which people the sun-beams.” 
In this form it rested, for a mo- 
ment or two, over a reading-table, 
which ‘stood near the fire-place; 
when the colours again became 
fainter, and, once more dissolving 
into the surrounding air, discovered 
to the gaziig lady a female: figure 
about a foot high, standing upon the 
table. The fout-ensemble of this 
extraordinary sprite was the most 
eccentric that can be linagined: her 
apparent age resembled that of mor- 
tals when forty; her person, in its 
fairy: proportion, was tall and i: npoe- 
ing; her mien displayed something 


of elegance, and her face a portion of 
beauty; but they were both of them | 


spoiled by a dauntless assurance, 


which took away every particle of 


feminine grace. Neither was the 
said beauty and elegance so conspi- 
cuous atter.a-while as at first: too 


a 
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much of the artifice of the toilette | sincere aud ardent as vourself, 


appearing in the one, and of study 
in the other. The habiliments of 
this airy personage were peculiarly 
fantastic, and; for colour, form, and 
adaptation, set description at defi- 
ance—that is to say, the descriptive 
powers of common writers, for to 
genius nothing is impossible; and, 
therefore, some of our London dress- 
makers, or the scribes who enjoy the 
honour of finding language for their 
fancies, might have been able to de- 
picture the costume of the gay figure 
which met the eyes of the wondering 
Baroness. As tothe humble compiler 
of this veracious record, he feels him- 
self wholly unequal to the task, and 
considers it more candid to refer his 
fair readers at once to the eloquent 
authors aforesaid, for the necessary 
materiel of tulle, mull, satin, siik, 
gauze, crape, and spangles; request- 
ing them, when, with their assistance, 
they have made up a dress extrava- 
gautly modish, to transfer it without 
hesitation to the sprite, in — 
mind’s eye. The advantage of th 
process consists in its univers saliky - : 
for, if altogether the rage, their 
respective combinations will be sure 
to prove bewitchingly becoming, 
even if they include a ci-derant 
French bonnet—an infinite propo- 
sition, 

The piguante apparition 
broke silence, 
bie drawl— 

““My dear Baroness, you have 
laid me under unspeakable obliga- 
tious; and I am extremely glad that 
[ owe my deliverance toa rr so 
for in 


first 
with a kind of volu- 


I 


OO The Drop of Common 
me you behold—the fairy Fa- 
SHION.” 


** Heavens! how delightful!” ex- 
claimed the joyful Baroness: “ there 
is not one of the race for whom I 
have so great a respect.” 

‘* T know it, my dear Baroness, I 
know it; and will do all in my power 
to shew my sense of your kindness 
and attachment; but at present we 
have little time for compliment, as I 
foresee the return of the Duke and 
Duchess in less than half an hour; 
Which interval, well. managed, will 
cnable me to explain my own unfor- 
tunate captivity, and allude to my 
future favour to yourself. Be seated, 
‘therefore, my kind friend :--as for 
me, although etherial and almost In- 

jinitely compressible, that horrible 
phial bas somewhat cramped me, 
and I would rather stand—so, no 
ceremony, I beseech you.” 

The Baroness, in a manner which 
imphied a slight distrust both of her 
eves and ears, drew a chair near 
the table, and sat down. 

“Tam aware of the extent of your 
erudition, my dear Baroness, and 
therefore need not inform you of the 
enmity which sometimes ‘exists be- 
tween fairies. When our interests, 
real or supposed, are in opposition, 
we can hate as sincerely as fine la- 
dies excited to the hostility of a rival 
toute: —no trifling extreme, Baro- 
ness, when they are nearly equal in 
my good graces.” 

“Ah! I know what that 1s,” ea- 
gerly interrupted the Baroness ; 
** for once the Viscountess amd I— 

* f am acquainted with the whole 
of the affair, Baroness, and would 
willingly reciprocate with you on 
your memorable triumph on that 
occasion, but there is noltime. You 
exceeded her, as [ recollect, by 
prince of the bleod, a dowager 
eountess, and the Abyssinian ambas- 


” 
sador— 


sie = ud} his whole SU Ife.” 
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Sense—a Fuiry Tale. 





© And his whole sitie —Well then, 





as I was about to observe, we fairies 
sometimes hate each other cordially, 
and no two of the whole with more 
sincerity than I and Reason, a 
grave hum-drum sprite, whose very 
name implies a head-ache.” 

“To be sure it does, illustrious 
fairy ; I always have it when the Ba- 
ron— 

**I know you have, Baroness ; 
but the good Baron has as little to 
do with "Reason as any man alive, 
although very conversant with a mo- 
dish elf called Obstinacy, who is 
only immortal on one side; but is 
often taken for Reason, when it 
blunders into the right path.” 

** A-propos again—‘ Baron,’ [ very 
ofien say, ‘you are the most obsti- 
nate’—” 

“My very dear Baroness, not a 
word more. I ama fairy, and con- 
sequently perfectly au fait to the 
amusing little sentimentalities of 
matrimony. All you have said or 
done is known to me. I drop this 
hint to save our precious time—so 
to proceed. The subject which cre- 
ated so inuch ill-will between the 
prude Reason and me, was the usual 
source of dispute among fairies— 
the number and importance of our 
mortal votaries. Reason would now 
and then seduce from me one of the 
most promising of my worshippers ; 
and J, in return, have deprived her 
on thousands: indeed, the immediate 
cause of my disastrous imprison- 
ment was my success with the Du- 
chess.” 

‘With the Duchess!” exclaimed 
the Baroness, drawing her chair 
closer. 

“With the Duchess, Baroness. 
You aie not unacquainted with the 
sensation created in the circles of the 
haut-ton when that lady first ap- 
peared among them. Married very 
young, she was never known to thei 
but as a wife; and, as she had been 
educafed in ‘retirement, under tke 
| anspices of a highly-accomplished 
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widowed mother (who very absurdly | nod of recognition ; her smiles pro- 
gave up the world on the death of | duced intoxication—her frowns, de- 
her husband, for the express pur-| spair.—Poor Reason! I forget Ches- 
pose), my enemy, Reason, weakly | terfield, and am ready to expire 
ane she would remain her vo-| with laughter whenever I think of 
tary for ever; and absolutely en- | it—she was never so perplexed since 
trusted her among my sparkling | the building of Babel. ‘To attempt, 
favourites, without the least idea of | with her half-whisper and low mur- 
danger. For a while, this presump-| mur, to stem such a torrent as 
tion remained unpunished ; but | this !—an address to the fall of Nia- 
watched my opportunity, and, aided | gara would have been quite as wise, 

by my gay satellites, at last began to | and equally effective. A generous 
produce an impression upon the | enemy would have allowed herselt 
Duchess, which gave Reason the overcome, and have abandoned the 
mnost serious alarm. Never was there | field: Reason, on the contrary (I 
a contest which showed the powers | suppose, on the old ridiculous prin- 
of rival antagonists to greater ad- | ciple of man and wife being one, &c.) 
vantage, or a prize more worth | had recourse to the Duke.—Poor 
contending for. Young, rich, beau- | spiritless creature ! 

uful, and possessed of a fine under- “ The Duke, yon know, Baroness, 
standing, the Duchess was of the | is aman of high character: he once, 
greatest importance to both of us, | too, sported a little incense to me, 
but to me especially; because she | but the demon of Politics stepped 
was a recruit that would draw thou- | forward, and [ Jost him, This no- 
sands after her, My triumph is |bleman is exceedingly attached to 
never so great as when with rank and | his lady; it was, indeed, a match of 
atiluence: I can win over genius or esteem and affection on both sides : 
talent; all my Jools immediately rise at first, therefore, he witnessed the 
in their own estimation; and what | attention paid to her, and the homage 
fairy of the whole sisterhood receives | she exacted, with the pleasure of a 
homage and incense equal to. Fa- | devoted and admiring husband. By 
shion? Thus incited, I strained | the insinuations of Reason—(the 
every nerve to gain a lady so en-| wretch!) he was gradually led to 
dowed, and succeeded even beyond | perceive, that if the Duchess were 
my own expectations, In the first | born for all the world, he was only 
instance, I breathed animperceptible one in it any more ‘than another. 

vapour among my crowd of nothings | |The communion of mind was rapidly 
of both sexes, which induced them | breaking off—the Duke was an ac- 
to talk of little else but of the beau- | tive politician, and delighted, in 
tiful Duchess for a month. I then | conversing with his lady, to take 
cleared the perception of a few that | the advantage of the light which 
were better gifted, who instantly dis- |a fine and disengaged feminine uli- 
covered that she possessed the wit of | derstanding will frequently throw 
a Delacour, the sense of a Wortley | over a submitted difficulty of any 
Montague, and the ease and ele- | kind. Incessantly occupied, the 
gance of a De Sevigné. Multitudes | Duchess had no longer time to spare 
followed her wherever she went; | for conversations of. this kind; the 
she lifted up her eyes, like the sun | Duke gently remonstrated—the Du- 
in ancient Persia, to be hailed by | chess promised —he repeated his re- 











| 
| 
. myriads of adorers, who sought to in- | quest—the Duchess pouted—he he- 
{ 
| 


tercept and individualise her glances. | came silent and reserved, and the 


Happy he or she who could obtain a | , Duchess ~ persevered, 
id I 2 
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“‘T must confess, however, tiat, 
when I saw that she no longer car- 
ried the same spirit and fascination 
into company as before, I became 
alarmed in my turn, and saw that 
something must be done immediately. 
Fortunately for me at this moment, 
a young nobleman—you know the 
Count, Baroness,—arrived from his 
travels, and, like another Phacton, 
set my woild ina flame. It was fa- 
shionable to adore the Duchess. -the 
Count adored; it was fashionable to 
admire the Count-—the Duchess ad- 
mired, 'The Count was nothing more 
than a handsome coxcomb, with 4 
species of vivacity which the good- 
humoured take for wit; add to this 
a small share of design, and great 
taste iu dress, and his portrait is 
finished. The Duchess fathomed all 
this in a second taterview; but, 
swayed by me, could not decline the 
indefhiuite homage which he paid her. 
Every body talked of the Count and 
the Ducliess, and always at the same 
time: the Duke heard of this con- 
junction, and his reserve became 
more stately. At this crisis a dow- 

ager of quality gave a superb mas- 
querace; the Duke wished the Duchess 
not to go—to decline was impossible. 
On the appointed evening, a noble 
trifler called upon the Duke, and 
mentioned his having just seen the 





Count superbiy h abited as a sultan ; 


the Duke stepped into the apartment 
of the Duchess, and saw her attiring | 
a-la-Sultane—he commanded her to 
disrobe, aud instantly retired—the | 
Duchess fainted, and—cheyed.” 
* With the proximate cause of the | 
Duke’s abruptness, the Duchess was | 
entirely unacquainted; the Count | 
had discovered ier intended ha- 


bit, but she knew nothing of his; 
she therefore felt all the resent- 
ment of an indulged woman when 
thwarted for the first time. ‘The 
Duke appeared restless and disturb- 
ed, but said no more; 
Duchess, 


and thie 
with affected gaicty, but 





inward melancholy, went every 
where as usual. Things could not 
proceed in this way long—nor did 
they; for, one morning, the Duke 
informed his lady that he had ae- 
cepted an embassy to a neighbour- 
ing court; but that he would not 
deprive her of the pleasures to 
which she was so much attached, by 
taking ber with hin. 

‘The Duchess assumed an air of 
nonchulance; but was, in reality, 
cruelly disturbed. At an assembly 
that night, of peculiar brilliancy, to 
the astonishment of all the gay 
throng, she appeared silent and ab- 
sent. The Count, in consequence, 
redoubled his attempts to amuse, 
and succeeded to satisfy her, that he 
was—a fool! Poor dear feliow, he 
did his best; and Solomon eeu, 
in similar circumstances, miglit have 
done no better. 

“ At this unlucky crisis, Reason, 
who had been all the time upon the 
watch, began to practise her insi- 
cious whisper; but she would have 
failed even then, had not Fortune 
aided her by an accident. I have 
already alluded to your skill in fairy 
lore, Baroness, and therefore need 
not dwell upon the curious law 


Which sulsjecis a fairy to three days 


deprivation of her power in every 
year. My unlucky stars ordained 
that my incapacity should occur at 
this very juncture. Reason was 
aware of the fact, and redoubled 
her efforts; which an act of daring, 
but unsuccessful courage, on ny part, 
alone rendered effectual. 

 Ttis usually the custom of fairies, 
in their interval of impotence, to 
seek the closest retirement, and J 
did the same for the two first days ; 
but, unfortunately, on the last, hear- 
ing that my enemy was engaged upon 
some stupid business relative to edu- 
cating the poor, I ventured to ap- 
proach this very dressing-room, to 
operate upon the Duchess. Never 
was there a more artful and pex- 
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fidious trick—the information given 
me of the absence of Reason, was 
an artful strategein to draw me into 
her power; for, no sooner did } 
enter the room, than a circle was 
drawn round me by my enemy, and 
J remained motionless. 

“««Thou art caught at last, trifling 
and contemptible, but too powerful, 
minikin ;’ said the malignant thing ; 
‘I cannot destroy thee, but [ wil 
hupede thy career for a season at 
least.—Behold thy prison,’ conti- 
nued she, taking the stopper from 
the essence-bottle which you have 
broken, ‘remain there until some 
silly (yes, she said silly, Baroness,) 
votary of thy own, shall release 
thee. 

“The result of this perfidy it is 
scarcely necessary for me to dwell 
upon. The Duchess, abandoned to 
my enemy, absolutely sought an 
audience of the Duke, acknowledged 
her folly, and what she termed in- 
gratitude, and requested his indui- 
gence and return of love. The 
Duke, affected almost to ———: but 
psha, what have I to do with such 
stupidity—in a word, he gave up his 
embassy, and here they are. 


«But heavens, Baroness, look 
through that window, do net you 


see them approaching, arm in arm, 
through yonder avenue of clins; 
they will be here in a few minutes, 
so I must be brief:—know then 
the fates have decreed that your 
restoration to riches an 
perity depends upon the chi!d you 
now bear—it will bea gir/, and | 
will take her under my especial pro- 
tection. Tell the Baron to expeet 
an extraordinary scene at its cliris- 
tening, fur you will net see me again 
until that time, but then depend 
upon me.” 

The garrulous sprite at the same 
instant waved her bard, anc vu 
enormous blue butteriiy came 


IFOS- 


Popular Song of the French Army. 


oe 
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the rail of the baleony—another 
wave of the hand placed Fashion 
upon its back; and, while the Baren- 
ess, distracted with the sound of the 
approached footsteps of the Duke 
and Duchess, remained speechless, 
the Fairy gaily exclainied, au revoir, 
and winnowed away with a grace 
and an ease that even Astolpho, on 
his Hippogrifi, might have regarded 
with complacency. 
[To be continued] 
— pe 

To the Editor of the British Lady's Magaziné. 

SIR, | 
THERE cannot be amore gross and 
groundless aspersion, than the cha- 
racter of ignorance and ferocity, sv 
often assigned to the revolution rary 
armies of France: on the contrary, 
the very lowest classes of these have 
been among the most enlightened 
and civilised of their rank m life; as 
has appeared, in such numerous in- 
stances, from their decorous and 
able support of the character of 
ofitcers of the very highest rank, to 
which they have arisen. This has 
been generally acknowledged by 
those English travellers who have 
had the opportunity of actual ob- 
servation; and it is a noble, as well 
as niost useful, maxim, that justice 
ought to be done to cur enemies, 

The following song, which was 
extremely popular in the French 
army during the campaign in Russia, 
is in the genuine spirit of chivalry. 
IJAstre Ge nuit. dan: is son puisible eclat, 

Lanea ses feux sur les tents de la 

Irance ; 
Non Join de camp, un jeune et beau 
sold iat 
Ainsi echontott, appuyeé sur sa manele: 
Allez, —— i go FoveUX 





ing through the air, and aligisted on | 


P. rieziucs v@u. vers ma patrie, 
Dutes que je vielle dans ces 10ux 
Que te viele ite & CUS inca Ny 
Crest pour la eicire ct po ro nvamie, 
Leastre de jour ranimera le compat, 
DD myOTt +) fiarrt qrery: fy 2? ul o . 
R/OMIAID, 1) Pause Siguaier hid Vauaehice, 
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Dans la victoire on trouve le trepas: 
Mais si jemeurs, au coté de ma lance.-—~ 
Volez encore, Zeplivrs joyeux ! 
Portez mes regrets vers ma patrie ; 
Dites, que je mears dans ces lieux, 
Que je meurs daus ces lienx, 
C'est pour la gloire et pour m’amie. 


The Disadvaniages 


Translated by Mr. LAWRENCE, of 
Soners Town, 


The star of night, in her mild, placid 
conrse, 
Darted her beams upon the teuts of 
France ; 
fine young soldier thu 
course, 
In tuneful strain, whilst resting on his 
lance: 
Fly, fly, ye joyous Zephyrs ! 
With ny heart’s vows depart; 
Say how I watch in foreign climes, 
How I watch in foreign climes, 
For my country and my sweetheart. 


held self-dis- 


A 


‘The day-star shall re-animate the fight ; 
To-morrow I must brave Death’s fatal 
chance ; 
And c’en in victory that chance may 
light : 
Bat, if I die, T die beside my lance.— 
Fly yet, ye joyous Zephyrs! 
Bear my regrets and my desert ; 
Say, that I die in foreign climes, 
That I die in foreign climes, 
Fur glory and for my sweetheart, 


—<e 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
MR. EDITOR, 
IN one of the numbers of your Ma- 
gazine, you have reviewed a work, 
stvied “ An Essay on Bashfulness :” 
I, bemg one of ‘those unfortunate 
mortals who are doomed to feel all 
the tortures and wretchedness of a 
deep sense of shame, without having 
done any thing of a nature to awaken 
even a blush on the cheek of inno- 
cenee and wirtue, and who, like Lord 
Chesterfield’s son, could never be 
furnished with even a deeent assur- 
ance, you may imagine that the 
‘ Essay on Basbfulness” would pe- 
culisrly suit my lamentable situation, 


and that L should sympathise in} 
those feehk 
so well pourtraved, 

must rank myself im 


nes Which the author has 
[ find that I 


that class of 





of Bashfulness. 


beings, “ whose minds have a ten- 
dency to form an ideal standard of 
excellence, which, as a secret object 
of comparison, produces the painful 
result ’’ and I have learnt, from ob- 
servation, the truth and justice of 
Humie’s assertion, “ that nothing 
carries a man through the world so 
well as a true, natural, genuine im- 
pee" Strong mdignation must 
be kindled in the breasts of the 
worthy few who rally round the ban- 
ner of Virtue, and remain loyal to 
her standard, to see every ¢istinc- 
tion between vice and virtue lost, 
save that which assurance and bash- 
fulness may confer; to behold the 
world, unjust and partial, nurse in 
her lap, encourage with her praise, 
and reward with her smiles, those 
who court her notice, not by merit, 
not by conscious worth, nor any 
thing so antiquated and unfashion- 
able,—but by that modest assurance 
which cannot be put out of counte- 
nance, and which, of all endow- 
ments, is that which is the most 
useful in our intercourse with the 
world. Weak and timid spirits, who 
require encouragement, are denied 
the meed of praise which they have 
fairly earned, are insulted, spurned, 
trampled upon ;—every fool, who 
has assurance, is advanced before 
them; every idiot, who can contrive 
to push himself into notice, is flatter- 
ed, aud fawned upon; whilst modest 
merit, neglected and injured, droops 
ia the shade, unknowing and un- 
known: gradually every worthy and 
noble effort of the soul is subdued 
—every ardent feeling withers, fades, 
and des. 

“ His brightest 

and all 
His lively mon rents running down te 
waste.” 

This fatal depression of spirit, and 
extinction of the principle cf action, 
eventually plunges its victim jato a 
galph of misery and overwhelming 


aims extinguish’d all; 
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‘s 














anguish. The retrospect of a life, 
inert, inactive, a mere blot in the 
page of existence, marked by 
useful or worthy action, but one 
dark unvaried night, where no faint 
gleam of comfort, shooting athwart 
the gloom, illumes the dreary scene, 
yields small prospect of satisfaction. 
Perchance the sting of guilt may 
give added horrors; unabled to act 
or judge, influenced by example, 
misled by pernicious or ruinous 
counsel, he may have joined. in 
scenes where Vice and Guilt reigned 
hand in hand, under the garb of 
Pleasure. Mournfully, indeed, to 
those passed the voyage of life, who 
take Bashfulmess for their pilot: — 
their little skiff, unmoored from the 
harbour of innocence, childhood, 
and security, launches into the wide 
ocean of the world, is lost by con- 
tending winds and waves, and wrecks 
at last upon the shoals aud quick- 
sands of weakness and irresolution. 
Mournful are their feelings, indeed, 
when their drama of life is done, 
and the curtain falis. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, (if you be- 
stow a thought upon who or what I 
‘am,) you may have concluded that 
Jam some very old, grave, experi- 
enced personage ; but, as { should 
be loth that you should run into a 
mistake of such great consequence, 
i must assure you that | am, on the 
contrary, very young and very inex- 
perienced. You perhaps, too, may 
think that I would fain be thought 
more bashful than lam; and vou 
will think it proved, by my daring 
intrusien upon your notice of such 
crude unconnected wanderings of 
thought, and broken reflections: be 
that as it may, it proves, at least, 
that a powerful impulse has broken 
the chains of timidity, and taught 
me to wish to contribute my mite, 
however anworthy, to your valuable 
Miscellany. 


L. 





The Tormented Heiress. 





‘least, one happy winter. 





To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine 
sin, 
As I was lately unburthening my 
mind to my cousin Belinda, I could 
not help expressing my regret that 
the good Mr. Addison had not flou- 
rished i in these times, instead of the 
reign of Queen Anne, that our sex 
might have such a charming sort of 
confessional as the SPECTATOR 
afforded to the ladies of his day; 
who could then confess their pec- 
cadilloes, consult that wise oracle 
on all points of dithculty, and re- 
ceive the benefits of his consolation 
and advice, without risk of expo- 
sure. Judge my surprise and my 


joy, Mr. Editor, when Belinda told 


me that your Magazine uow held 
out to the ladies of Britain the same 
opportunities of making known their 
wants and grievances, as they en- 
joyed in the days of their celebrated 
champion, the Spectator. I hasten, 
then, to lay before you, sir, my 
unhappy lot in being the heiress to 
what is calleda large fortune. Lam 
the daughter of very kind parents, 
who have given me every opportu- 
nity of acquiring the usual accom- 
plishments of a young lady of fa- 
shion; although our “residence has 
been chietly in ‘the country. 

In excellent health and spirits, I 
some time since arrived at my 
uncle’s house, with the joyful ex- 
pectation of passing a delightful 
winter in London; this being the 
long-looked-tor period at which { 
was to come out. How happy a 
season this might have proved to me, 
had I not been an heiress! The 
society to which my connexicns were 
likely to introduce me, I knew to be 
of the most agreeable kind; public 
amusements and private parties pro- 
mised me abundance of pleasure; 
and, but for this unfortunate fortune, 
1l should certainly have enjoyed, at 
But, alas‘ 
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serrcely was it known I had arrived, 
when my uncle’s door was besieged 
by visitors, who had long before 
ceased to visit him; and is hand 
was squeezed by five hundred frieads 
whose faces he had absolutely for- 


gotten. My hopes of happiness are 
thus all vanished! No sooner do | 


appear in a drawing-room, than a 
crowd of beaux put my paffence to 
the test by circumseribing my mo- 
tions to such a spot as they choose : 
who disgust my ears with the most 
fulsome flatteries; who contend like 
wrestlers, rather than geatle:men, for 
the honour of my | 1d in danci ug ; 
who watcl my looks, like the heep- 
ers Of an insane person; and who 
prevent me from wibicine a free 
choice In any of my actins. If I 
desire to listen to the melodious 
strains of a Fopor, or attend to the 
astonishing dramatic powers of a 
KEAN or an O'NEILL, it is in 
either case vain: my box is the 
echace where these unwearied fortane- 
hunters pursue poor rich me—their 
marked game; aud it appears that 
no covert IT have yet found can 
screen me from their determined 
pursuit, 

I have lamented my miserable 
condition to some of my own sex, 
who absolutely laugh at my folly in 
not enjoying wha they call a tri- 
umph, bat which I feel a degrada- 
tions for it ts evident to the weakest 
observer, that neither my mind nor 
miy person ts the object of this at- 
te ition, but my money, Nay, I have 
had the mortification to hear some 
others whisper aloud, 
as ugly as sin, and little better 
au idiot ; 


4« 


ind 


thau 


me a hasbaud of seme sort, 
doubt.” I have appealed to my 
parents; and they unite in assuzing 


nie that there is no hope for me but 
in marriage; for that I shall inevit- 
ably continue to be hunted as long 
as ny fortune is in view. 


that ©I was) 


but my fortune would get | 
nO | 
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Now, good Mr. Editor, as a last 
hope, look up to you: can you not 
devise some means for my escape? 
or must tke fortune, which the kind- 
ness of my ancestors designed should 
make me independent, becot ne the 
cause of my falling a prey to fortune- 
hunters, whose imecessant pursuit 
allows me neither the opportunity 
necessary to observation, nor the 
calmness which is requisite to deli- 
beration in a choice which aust 
couslitute the future happiness or 
misery of 

CECILIA. 


* = The case of Cecriia shall forn 
Oue ‘of the earliest studies of the Editor. 


ang 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 
My sister Maria and I, the two 
Miss Spencers, Mrs. Jones, the vi- 
car’s lady, Lawyer Toniins’ wife, 
aud, ia short, all the genteel ladies: 
in our village, are very much sur- 
prised and offended at what we all 
agree to be your neglect of duty. 
You canaot be ignorart, that 
one PILBET, an Impertine«t Freneh- 
man, has been most shockingly li- 


1° 


Sir, 











beliing and calumniating the Brr- 
TISH LADIES. Now, sir, if you, 
who ought to be their cham} pion on 
such an occasion, do not immediately 
call thts pert coxcoinb to a severe 


account, we are determined, not- 
withstanding we shall lose both 


amusement and instruction by your 
absence, positively to send you to 
Coveutry. 

EMILY PHIPPS. 


— = 


* 


.* The Fditer cannot 
evince lis candour than by publishing 
this letter; and, as he now perceives 
that the subject is considered worthy of 
attention, hereby inforims Miss Phipps, 
and all whom it may concern, that he 
will take up the cadge’s in the very meat 
nuaiber, 


more clearly 














To the Editor of the Brilish Lady’s Magazine. 
” SIR, 

Tue public journals of the year 
1814 having recorded the maguifi- 
cent and splendid entettainments 
which the city of London gave to the 
Regent of these realms, and his royal 
puests, the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia, at Guildhall, 
the description of this renowned 
civic gala must be fresh in the me- 
mory ‘of your readers; as well as the 
wonderful and brilliant exhibitions 
which took place, about the same 
period, in St. James’s and Hyde 
Parks, on water and dry land, anc 
in the air, to stimulate the public 


joy at the restoration of the Bour- 


bons! At a late council of the 
elders of the city, it was, however, 
further resolved that a descriptive 
account of their GRAND ENTER- 
TAINMENT should be jrinted ina 
handsome volume, in order that pos- 
terity may be made acquainted with 
the taste and magnificence of the 
citizens, as well as their lovalty. 
When [ tirst read this resolution of 
the Court of Common Council, | 
could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ | won- 
der what opinion will be entertained 
of this production some hundred 
years hence?” An old friend, who 
was present, remarked, ‘that, thoueh 
we could not look into futurity, the 
mirror of thé past was in our pos- 
session ; and, anticipating the judg- 
ment of our posterity by our own 
sentiments of our ancestors,” conti- 
nued he, “TI imagine the mortifying 
coaclusion must be, that our de- 
scendants will smile with the same 
cuntempt for such deseripiions of the 
splendid pueriiities of our day, as 
We now cannot fail to do for those 
which were disp layed tn London in 
honour of the resteration of the 
second Cliarles.” corroboration 
of his opinion, he referred me to a 
very scarce Vlei. aoe is in his 


ies entiiled, «© A Chronic le of 


the late intestine War in the three 
BririsH Lavy’s Mac. No. ik 
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Kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, &c. to the happy Re- 
stitution of our sacred Sovereign, 
K. Charles I]. By James Heath, 
gent. The second edition. To 
which is added, a Continuation to 
this present Year 1075, by J.P.” 
This folio volume was printed in 
1076, 

As a specimen of the taste of the 
times, and as a companion to the 
forthcoming volume, | conceived that 
many of your readers, into whose hands 
such a book as Heath's * Chronicles” 
is not likely to fall, will be amused by 
the following extracts. At page 474, 
the author, probably inspired by a 
similar spirit with the modern com- 
mittee of Common Council, thus, 
in poeiic prose, proceeds to record 
the grand doings of 1601:— 

AND now,” says the Chrouni- 
cler, “lest any of these scattered 
rays and refractions of this mo- 
narch’s glory shoukl be dimmed 
or disappear in the obscurity of 
time, we will transiate them to their 
bright orb (as Jupiter is feigned to 
have stellified his heroes), encire!e 
them in the diadem, eivraize them 
in that spherical figure, and fix them 
in lis crown, the firmament of his 
past, present, and future greatness : 
the celebrity of which action is not 
less due to the intrinsick matter, 
than to the outward beauteous 
form; it being not so much an ex- 
cess of pomp, asa boundary of go- 
vernment; not so mack heig ht of 
glory, as gre ness of state-re 
ison; and, ia that large capacious- 
ness, may justly pass for the con- 
summation and perfect excellence of 
all regal felicity. 

His } Mai iesty, on the twenty-second 
: April, early in the morning, 
passed irom Whiteball to the Tox er 
| by water, from thence to go through 
| the city to Westminster Abbey, (bere 
to be crawned, 


‘Ive jet were allotted to, the con- 





isupmmation of this greac and most 
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celebrated action, the wonder, the 
admiration, aud delight, of all per- 
Sons both forraign and domestick : 
and pity it was, that the solid and 
Vasting happiness it portended should 


not have taken up a month, and 
given it the name Coronalis. 
First, therefore, we begin with the | 


city of London, W hich, participating 
the greatest share of that inexpres- 
sible hh: appiness that the three king 3 
doms received by the auspicious 
restoration of the king, took occasion 
to express, in this triumph of ints 
Majesties coronation, their joy and 
gladness with the greatest maguifi- 
cence imagmable: they spared not 
therein any cost to manifest their 
affectionate duty to the king, consi- 
dering that, if ever excessive charges 
might be justified, this sigualiziag 
their affection at this time might well 
be allowed. 

fa lis passage through Crouched 
Friers, he was entertained with mu- | 
sick, a band of eight waits, placed 
onastage. Near Alvate, with an- 
other baad 2 ff six ws Its in Hi xe Mane 
ner, with musick, from a balcony. 

In Leadeu-Hall-cstreet, near Lime- 
street-end, was erected the first 
triumphal areh, after the 
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over which, a loose mantle, edg’d 
with gold and silver fringe, resem- 
bling water, the map of Great Bri- 
tain drawn on it; on her head Lon- 
dou, in her right hand Edinburgh, 
in her left Dublin: Loyalty all in 
white, three scepters in her right 
hand, three crowns in her left. 

The first painting on the south 
sile is a prospect of his majesties 
landing at Dover Castle, ships at 
sea, great guus golig off ; one kneel- 
ing and kissing the king’s hand; 
souldiers, horse “and foot, ‘and many 
people gazing. Above, ‘ Adventus 
Avg.” The wiole tabiet represent- 
ing his majesties blessed arvival. 
Beneath the painting this motto, 
* In Solido Rursus Fortuna Loca- 
vit.” Alluding to that of Vurgil, 
thas rendred, 

“Fortune, reviving those she tumbled 
down, 
Sporting, restores again unto the crown.” 

Upon his majesties advance to the 
East-Endia House in Leacien-Hall- 
street, the East-India company took 
occasion to express their dutiful af- 
fections to his inajesty, by two youths 
in Indian habit; one attended by 
two B bakes noors; the other youth 
in an lndian vest, mounted upon @ 





e Dorick 
onthe north side, on a pe- 
before the arch, was a wo- 
Man, p sonating Rebelli ion, mounted 
ona hydra, a, id on rebe torn, 
snakes crawling on hes habit, onl 
becirt with serpents, and iiaie hair 

snaky; acrown of fire on her head, 
a bioody sword in one hand, a 
charming red in the other, Her at- 
tendast, “ onfusion, in a deformed 
shape, a g rent of several ifl- 
matched colours, and put on the 
wrong way; on her head ruines of 
cast] torn crowns and broken 
scepters in each hans, 

On the south vecestal was a re- 
preven of Britaw’s Monerehy, 
supported by hevaley: both women: 
Monarchy.in a large purpie robe, 
adorn’d with diadems and scepters; 
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aniel, led out by two Black-moors, 

asd other attendants; the camel 
| having two panricrs filled with jew- 
els, spices, and silks, to be scattered 
| anong the s; pectators. 

The next entertainment was at 
Corn-hil-conduit; on the top of 
| which stood eight nymphs clad in 
| wiitte, each havi: 1 an escutcheon in 
ove hand, and a pendent and banner 
in the etn Qn the tower of the 
said conduit, a noise of seven trum- 





pets. 
At the Stocks, the entertainment 
was a body of inilitary musick, 


placed on a balcony, consisting of 
six trumpets and three drums; the 
fountain there being after the Thus- 
can order, venting wine and water. 
In Jike manner, on the top of the 
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great conduit, at the entrance of 
Cheapside, there was another fouu- 
tain, out of which issued both wine 
and water, as ina representation of 
Temperance; and on the several 
towers of that conduit were eight 
figures, habited like nymplis, with 
escutcheons in one hand, and pen- 
dants or banners in the other: and 
between each of them wind-musick; 
the number eight. 

On the standard also in Cheap- 
side there wasa band of waits placed, 
cons isting of six persons, 

The third triumphal arch stood 
near Wood-street-end, not far from 
the place where the cross sometimes 
stood. Here the city recorder, Sir 
William Wild, made a speech, and 


presented the king with a purse of 


gold. 


On the little conduit, at the lower 


end of Cheapside, were placed four | 


figures, or nymphs, each of them 
having an escutcheon in one hand, 
and a pendant in the other. 

In a balcony, erected at the en- 
trance of Paternoster-row, were 
placed his majesties drums and fife ; 
the number of persons eight. 

Between that and Ludgate there 
were two other balconies erected: 
in one was placed a band of six 
waits; in the other, six drums. 

On the top of Ludeate six trum- 

efs. 

At Fleet-bridge a band of six 
waits, 

On Fleet-conduit were six figures 
or pymphs, 
an escuicheon in one hand, and a 
pend: ant in the other; as also a band 
of six waits. And om the lanthorn 
of the conduit was the fieure ot 
‘Temperance, mixing 
wine, 

His marty, having 
four triumphal arches, was at Tem- 

le-bar entertained with the view of 


Water ana 


2? 
pass od tie 


a delightful boscage, tuil of several 


beasts, both tame and savage, as also 





clad hi white, each with | 
ai world, any to come near or equal 





several living figures, aud inusick of 
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eight waits, But this being the limit 
of the cities liberty, must be so 
likewise of the description. 

Thus much for the city, now for 
the court, which in order challenged 
the first place; but “twas best to 
deal with the biggest first, and those 
Colossus in London were indeed g1- 
gantick and stupendious gre a lNeSS. 
Come we iow to the kiniehts of the 
Bath made at this coronation, who, 
appearing at the court of requests In 
Westminster, were cailed over by 
the lords commissioners appointed 
for that purpose, viz.—the Duke of 
Ormond, steward of the king’s hous- 
hold, the Ear!s of Northumberland, 
Suffolk, Lindsey, Manchester. 

These likewise were ordered to 
attend the king at his coronation, 
which commeuced its glories Mon- 
day the twenty-second of April afore- 
said: it having rained a moneth 
together before, it pleased God that 
not one drop feil on this triumph, 
which appeared in its full lustre and 
grandeur; but as svon as the solem- 
nity was past, and the king and his 

rain at dinner in Westminster Hall, 
it fell a thundering, lightning, and 
raining, with the greatest force, ve- 
hemence, and noise, that was ever 
heard or seen at that time of the 
year. 

‘Vhe streets were gravelled all the 
way, and filled with a multitade of 
spectators out of the countrey, and 
some forreigners, who acknowledged 
themselves never to bave seen, amceng 
ail the great maguiicences of the 
this: even the vauativg Freeh cog- 
fessed their pomps of the late mar- 
riage with the hence of Spain, at 
their majesties entrance into Paris, 
to be inferiour in i aakates gallautry, 
and riches, uito this most illustrious 
Cavaicnue, 

tie way from the Tower to Ald- 
vale was guarded Dy th . 
from thence to Teupie-bar by the 
trumed-bands of Louden, Vl OLe 
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side, and lined with the liveries on 
the other side, with the banuers oi 
each company. The windows were 
all along luid with the best carpets 
and tapestry; bands of isusick tu 
several places, and the conduits run- 
ning with wine. 

In St. Paul’s church-yard  stoo 
the blew-coat boys of Christ Churei: 
flospital. One, in bebalf of thi 
rest, declared their joy for his me 
jesties wouderful preservation 1m hi: 
absence, and his arrival thither; 
humbly beseeching his majesties gra- 
cious favour and indulgence, accord- 
ing to the example of his roya! 
ancestors, and his father of blesse: 
memory, "The king was very we: 
pleased with this speech, and after 
conferred something on the boy that 
spoke it,’ 


eet! ys oe 
Tothe Editor of the British Lady's Mazazine 


NOBLE EXAMPLE OF GRATITUDE, 


Words would but wiong the gratitude I 
owe you: 

Shonid | begin to speak, my soul’s so fall, 

"hat I should taik of nothing else all day. 

OTWAY. 


sin, 

GRATITUDE Is a noble principle. 
"he expressions of it are various, as 
it is directed by character or cir- 
cumstances: the practice of it is 
neither difficult nor painful, but, on 
the contrary, is attended with much 
pleasure to a generous mind. Under 
these impressions, | have considered 
lie following authentic « pk as 
au example of genuine gratitude, 

worthy a p lace In your Miscella ny, 
FRANCIS FRESCOBALD, a Flo- 
rentine merchant, descended from a 
noble family in Italy, having ac- 
quired 2p ample fortune, was cele- 
bratea for his liberality to all who 
were in necessity. One “day a young 
straiger applied to him for c! larity. 
Frescobald, compassionating his cir- 
cumstances, asked him who he was, 
and of what country? I am,” 
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answered the stranger, ‘a native of 
England; my name is Thomas 
Cromwell, and my father-in-law is a 
poor sheer-maa. I left my country 
to seck my fortune; came wiih the 
French army that were routed at 
Gatviion, where I was a page.”— 
Fessculsalil clothed him genteely ; 
took him into his house, till he bad 
recovered strength by better diet ; 
and, at his taking leave, mounted 
hin upon a good horse, with sixteen 
ducats of gold in his pockets. 
Cosel expressed his thankful- 
ness in a very feeling manner, and 
returned by land towards Eng eland : 
where, beimg arrived, he Was pre- 
ferred into ioe soncien af Cardinal 
Wolsey, After the cardinal’s death, 
he worked hunself so effectually inte 
tle favour of Kang Henry VIII. that 
iis majesiy made him a baron, vis- 
count, earl of Essex, and, at last, 
lord high chancellor ot England. 
In the mean tin: e, Signior Fresco- 
bald, by repeated seaeitn,: was reduced 
to poverty; and calling to mind 
(without ever thinking of Cronwell) 
that some English merchants were 
indebted to him in the sui of 15,000 
ducats, he came to Londen to pro- 
cure payment. Travelling in pursuit 
of this aflair, he fortunately met with 
the lord chancellor as he was riding 
to court; who recofiecting him to be 
the same gentleman that had done 
him such great kindness in Italy, he 
immediately alighted, embraced him, 
aud, with tears of joy, asked him if 
he was not Signier Francis Freseo- 
bald, a Florentine merchant? ‘ Yes, 
sir,” saxihe, “and your most hum- 


ble servant.”"—“ My servant, ” said 
the chancellor; “ no; you are my 


special friend, that relieved me in 
mny wants, laid the foundation of my 
fortune, and as such I receive you: 
and, since the affairs of my sovereign 
will not now permit a ve confer. 
ence, I beg you will oblige me this 
day with your company at my house 





to dinner with me,” 
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Frescobald was astonished; but, | oblige them to pay him in fifteen 


contemplating a while bis mien and | 
carriage, he concluded it to be 
Cromwell, whom he had relieved at 
Florence; and therefore, not a littie 
overjoyed, repaired to his house. 
His lordship arrived soon after; and, 
immediately taking his friend by the 
hand, turned to the lord bigh admi- 
ral and other noblemen in his com- 
pany, * Don’t your lordships wouder 
that I am so glad to see this gentle- 
man? This is he who first contri- 
buted to my advancement.” tie 
then told them the whole story ; 
and, holding him still by the hand, 
Jed him into the dinmg-room, and 
placed him next himself at table. 
The company being gone, the 
chancellor availed himself of that 
opportunity to enquire what affair 
had brought him into England. 
Frescobald, in few words, related 
the true state of his circumstances; 
to which Cromwell replied, “fain 
sorry for your misfortunes, and I 
will make them as easy to you as I 
can; but, because men ought to be 


just before they are kind, it is fit [ 


should repay the debt 1 owe you.” 
Then, leading him into his closet, he 
locked the door; and opening a 
coffer, first took out sixteen ducats, 
delivering them to Frescobaid, and 
said, “* My friend, here is the money 
you lent me at Florence, with ten 
pieces you laid out for my apparel, 
and ten more you paid for my horse; 
but, considering vou area merchant, 
and miglit have made some advan- 


days, under the penalty of his dis- 
pleasure: and the servant so well 
discharged his duty, that in a short 
time the entire sum was paid. All 
this time Signior Frescobald lodged 
in ihe chancellor’s house, where he 
was entertained according to his me- 
rits; with repeated persuasions for 
lis continuance in England, and an 
offer of the loan of 60, 000 ducats 
for four years, if he cial trade 
here: but he desired to return to 
Florence, which he did, with extra- 
ordinary favours from the Lord 
Cromwell, 


W. L. 
South Row; 19 Dec. 1815. 
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LETTERS FROM AN ARTIST TO AN 
AMATEUR, DESCRIPTIVE OF SCENERY 
PURING A TOUR TO THE LAKES OF 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 
( Continued srom page 371, vol. 2.) 
LETTER lil. 








DEAR B——, 

You must now accompany me to 
new sceues of beauty in this er- 
‘chanting neighbourhood, which be- 
| comes every day more captivating. 

| A walk of two miles from hence 
brings us to Rydal-bridge, which is 
extremely picturesque, and well 
worthy of the pencil. <A. terrifie 
craggy mountain, almost perpend- 
cular, rises about one thousand feet, 
whwuse base is beautitied by cottages 
on the right; and on the left, ‘by 
| the road-side, are fine trees, backed 


tage of this mon ey in the way of|in the distance by the Grasmere, 


trade, take these four ba gs, In every 
one cf which are four handret | ducats, 
and enjoy them as the free gift of 
your friend.” ‘These the modesty 


of Freseobald would have refused, 
but the other forced them upon him. 
He next caused him to give him the 
names of all his de Ltors, and the 
sums they owed; whieh list he trans- 
mitted to one of his servants, with 
a charge to find out the men, and 


/ mountains, On this side is Rydale 
| ball, the seat of Sir Michael le Fle- 
ming, bart. situated ona gentle emi- 
nence, from which you have a most 
enchanting view. Through groupes 
of fine trees you trace the meaider- 
ings of the Rothay over the richest 
pasture-ground in this part of the 
country; its banks spotted with cat- 
tle, and enriched with Juxuriant 
foxiage, most happily disposed by 
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the late owner, whose cod taste is 
every where conspicnwus, He has 
m no instance destroyed the loval 
genius of the place, but givea to the 
whole that air of wild, and ye 
graceful, seclusion which characte- 
rises the country. On the right aud 
left you have high mountains, lead. 


ing the eye to the noble Lake of 


Winandermere, whose softly-swelling 
hills terminate the picture. 

We were so fortunate as to see 
this Claude-like subject at sun-set : 
the orb of day was sinking belind 
the mountain to the right of us; 
“the gorgeous clouds” attended his 
setting throne, and his “gay shiit 
ng beams” illumined with fluent 
gold the distant banks of Winander- 
mere: all was calm magnificence 
and interesting beauty. 


An old woman, our guide, con- 
ducted us to the Upper-fall: on our 


way thither, we freqnently stopped 
to adivire the sea some of 
these are very old an grotesque, 
aad a ford most excellent studi es 10r 
the art We passed over a smal: 
biidge; from whence we saw, froiw 
the pellucid elearness and stiliuess of 
the water, a number of trouts dart- 
ing up the stream. A little beyond 
this bridge is another view of the 
Jake, with some remarkably five 
trees in the foregronnd: from this 
station one of Mr. Farriagdon’s views 
of the lakes is taken. We now be- 
gan to ascend a steep hili on the left 
hand : the water rushes down a deep 
rocky gill, well wooded with trees 
various kinds. We now approached 
the cascade; which is undoubtedly 
very fiue, but certainly inferior to 
the cataract at the Grove. There 
are two stations from which it 
viewed, where there are seats for the 


ist 


wle 


is 


visitors. I have no doubt but this 
water-fall would be iniproved by a 
Yalily season. 


We were next conducted by the 
old woman to the Lower-fail, which 
is gurely the most exquisite miniature 


of 
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Nature ever drew. The late owner, 
Sir Michael le Fleming, increased 
the fine effect of this beautiful gem, 
by contrising that it shouid be seen 
oniy by the opening of a door in a 
cimmuer-house; and you are thus at 
vuce astonished and delighted by the 
most beautiful picture imaginable, 
seen through a window without glass, 
opposite tie dour. It passes under 
the arch of a rustic bridge, and the 
dark tints of the woods around give 
it every efiect to be derived from 
jight and shade; and so admirably 
is it managed, that the pervading 
sense of beauty steals away every 
perception of artificial aid. 

The foliowing morning we set out 
on a ramble to Grasmere, not only 
for the purpose of exploring a scene 
which Gray has depicted as an 
earthly paradise, but likewise to 
visit Mr. Wordsworth, towhom Mr. 
Haugh was iatr duced on his last 
visit to these parts; aad whom we 
were so fortunate as to Hud rambling 
like ourselves, Over tuese yowautic 
viens, aud kivdiy wililug to assist us 
li exploring their beauties. 

J do not woucer that poets and 
painters have Geliglited mm Grasmere 
and Ambleside; for, independent of 
their imtrinsic charms, and that se- 
questered repose so congenial to 
study, they are centrically “situated. 
ibbetson, Arnold, and Havel, have 
all of them resided at Ambleside. 
Southey and Coleridge live near 
Keswick ; and Wordsworth has long 


fixed himself in this “vale of 
peace,” as it has been justly called. 


‘ believe a third description of peo- 
pie might find it not a less delightful 
retreat than poets and painters, 
siice, like them, they would find 
room to “ meditate to madness :” 
your own heart will tell you I mean 
iovers—but with these | have now 
no feeling in common. Do notsmile 
at me, B—, for, by all the powers 
of past suffering, it is trae! My 
heart, unchilled by even that freez- 
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ing atmosphere the world, will be 
ever warmed by the voice of friend- 
ship,—perhaps not entirely closed to 
that of female tenderness under so 
admissible a form,—but to love, 
LOVE, that angel-demon, whose fas~ 
cinations have bewitched, absorbed, 
deligived, anit destroyed me, | have 
bade an eternal adieu—l will now 
be a painter. 

We returned to the Grasmere- 
road, and—psha!——I can travel no 
further with you to-night: even in 
renouncing sorrow, 1 have ‘* touched 
the nerve where agony is born.” 
The peaceful valley, the proud fall, 
the ivied cottage, the clear blue fir- 
mament, and the auswering lake, ali 
swim in confusion over my brain. 
To-morrow, and ‘ Richard’s him- 
self again.” 

Ever affectionately yours. 
Ambleside, June 27. 
et 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

SIR, 

THE dispersion of the works of art 
which were coilected in the Louvre 
at Paris, having occasioned consider- 
able discussion and diilerence of 
opinicn, it has occurred to me that 
the sentiments of such a man as Mr. 
Fox, on this subject, would be mte- 
resting to your readers; and I have 
therefore transcribed the following 
sketch of the visit of that patriotic 
statesman to the Gallery of the 
Louvre, in 1802, as related by Mr. 
Trotter, who accompanied him. 

A LOVER OF THE ARTs. 

“< No one could be im Paris, and 
not feel a powerful desire to view 
those productions of art and genius, 
‘the accumulated fruits of successful 
war. Shortly aifer our arrival, 
therefore, we hastened to the mu- 
seum of pictures in the Louvre. 
Mr. Fox smiled as be entered, and 
seemed plainly to say, Here are the 
‘fruits of conauest ! What an eleva- 
tion has been given to France! 

‘© It was, in tru » Stupendous ; 
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immense gallery of the Louvre co- 
vered with the choicest paintings of 
[taly, Germany, Flanders, and Hol- 
land. It is quite impossible to con- 
vey an idea of this maguificent sight. 
All nations have at “times availed 
themselves of the opportunities af- 
forded by conquest, to cairy off rich 
spoils, and adorn their triumphs, 
their ange and their metropolis, 
with them. The French, in this case, 
did but follow their example; and it 
was, undoubtedly, a stroke of good 
policy to make Paris so rich in this 
respect, that opulent strangers might 
be attracted from all countries in 
times of peace. This stupendous 
collection of paintings, as weil as of 
statues and busts, was thrown open 
to the public gratis: many of the 
meanest inhabitants of Paris, decent- 
ly clad, were seen walking about, 
and enjoying this wonderful display 
of art. Sentinels, placed at the 
doors, admitted every body, and 
with that politeness, common to the 
French soldiery, and so very desire 
abite at places of public exhibition, 
directed to the proper entrance all 
who applied for admittance. This 
liberality, worthy of a national ex- 
hibition, was a pleasing prelude to 
the magnificent sight, which instantly 
presented itself, The arrangement 
of the whoie was formed with the 
greatest care, and no picture has 
been allowed to be placed in this 
collection, but such as had been 
approved of by a select committee. 
“ Mr. Fox manifested inexpressi- 
ble pleasure on entering. Here his 
fine taste, and perfect knowledge of 
paintings, had an ample field; and 
he frequently afterwards repaired to 
the museum, at the Louvre, with 
|increasing delight. In fact, the gal- 
lery was so long, that at ‘feat the 
speciator W as dazated and overcome, 
jand incapable of enjoying the glo- 
rious view of such a mulutude of the, 
noblest productions in the world: it 
required time, end repeated visils, 





and must wonderful to behold the 
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the innumerable excellencies of this 
wonderful collection. I am sure 
that a six months’ residence in Paris 
would not have been more than 
suthicient for this purpose. ‘The sta- 
tues, which were excellently arranged 
in apartments below, were, if possi- 
ble, more interesting than the pic 
tures. ‘Tiere we saw the productions 
of Greece and Kome ; the Belvidere 
Apollo breathing fire, and with a 
super-human air, starting forward, 
and filling the mind with sacred awe! 
the struggling Laocoon, agonized by 
paternal sorrow and corporeal pain ! 
Demosthenes, Menander, Socrates 
these, and many others, formed a 
still more interesting, though not so 
astomishing, an exhibition as that 
above: both are peers calculated 
to improve and refine the public 
taste; the frequent viewing of them 
must sensibly operate even upon the 
most uninformed minds, Artists 
were permitted to study and copy, 
and every facility was afforded them 
in their pursuits. Paris at this time 
Jiad drawn to it many of England’s 
eminent painters aud amatenrs: they, 
of course, were often found at the 
Louvre, and the coiversation and 
remarks in such a scene were instruc- 
tive and pleasing.” 


ieee ool 


To the Editorof the B 
SIR, 

Iwas much pleased to observe in 
your last Number, that a gentieman 
of so much weight, as I conclude 
Mr. PLUMBAGO must be, had taken 
up the cease of that unfortunate 
wicht, Mr. G. R.; who appears to 
nie, with his reasonable wiie, and her 

light-heeled (not to say light. heaced) 
wunrcasonable knight, MERCURIUS, 
to be in the most pitiable state tat 
any poor wretch, in or out of reason, 
can wish to be. As to Mrs. G. R. 
she-is so furiously reasonable, that 
it would require more temper than 
ihe patience of mortal man cap rea- 
souably he expected to possess, as 
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well as more self-command thart 
usuaily falls to their lot, to listen to 
her ironte eloquence, with which she 
seems resolved to overpower the 
poor man. Let her beware, how- 
ever, how far she indulges herself in 
this reasonable proceeding. 

Mr. P. having said so much on 
this subject, ] will not take up any 
more of your time, than merely to 
recommend to Mrs. R. to bear in 
mind the following lines, which, if 
she repeats to herself when she feels 
disposed to be sarcastic, may pvssi- 
bly answer quite as well as indulging 
herself in her eloquent reasoning 
powers. 

Since trifles make the sum ofhuman things, 

And hialf our misery from our foibles 
Springs ; 

Since life’s best joys consist in peace and 
ease, 

And few.can save or serve, but all can 
please ;” 


O! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 


A small unkindness is a great offence. | 

Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 

But ali nay shun the guilt of giving p: ain’ 

To biess mankind with tides ‘of towing 
wealth, 

Bich pow’r to grace them, or to crows 
with health, . 

Our little lot denies ; but Heav’n decrees 

To all, the gift of minist ring to ease, 

‘The ge ntle offices of patient love, 

Beyond all flatt'ry, and all price e above ; ; 

The mild forbearance of another’s fault, 

The daunding word suppress’d, as soon a¢ 
thought: 

On these Heav’n bade the sweets of life 
depend, 

And crush’d il-fortune, when it made a 
friend. 

A solitary blessing few can find; 

Our joys with tiose we love are inter- 
twin’d ; 

And he, whose wakeful tenderness removes 

Th obstructing thorn which wounds the 
breust he loves, 

Smeoths not anothe rs regged path alone, 

But seatters roses to adorn its own. 

Sinali sliguts, contempt, neglect, unmix'd 
with hare, 

Make up in number what they want in 


weicht. 
‘These, aud a thousand gviefs minute as 
these 


mS 
Corrode our comforts, and destroy our 
peace. 
kK. 8S. DUNTETE. 
Jan, 16, 
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ERATURE: 


Containing Analyses of, and Extracts from, all New Works of Merit, in the 
various Departments of 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 


VOYAGES 


AND TRAVELS, CHEMISTRY, 


BOTANY, POFTRY, PLAYS, NOVELS ann ROMANCES, 
= ee 
No. LV. 
Tne History or Persia, from the] Colonel Malcolm sc ie aC: 


most early Period to the present Time. 
Containing an Account of the Religion, 
Government, Usages, and Character, 
of the Inhabitants of that Kingdom, 
3$y Colonel Sir John Malvolm, K.C.B. 
K.L.S. late Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of Persia from the Sa- 
preme Government cf India. In two 
volumes. 
pis is a most important work ; 
and merits, in no ordinary de- 
gree, the attention, approbation, and 
gratitude, of the literary world. The 
History of Persia has been hitherto a 
dark spot in the map of European 
literature; and, inall probability, the 
obscurity would have long remained, 
had not inclination and opportunity 
been so happily (we had almost said, 
marvellously) united in the person of 
Sir John Malcolm. ‘This gentleman, 
as his work in every page evinces, 
possesses all the uecessary ardour of 
research, all the requisite acquire- 
ments of mind, and the no less 
requisite corporeal courage and 
strength, which qualify individuals 
for great enterprises. At a very early 
age he entered the army in the East- 
Indies; and it was his peculiar for- 
tune to be appointed a negociator 
between the British government in 
India aud the court of Persia three 
several times in the space of the last 
fifteen years; during which period 
he visited almost all the provinces of 
that interesting country, concerning 
which Europeans have hitherto had 
such imperfect information and such 
erroneous notions. Imbued with a 
noble propensity to acquire know- 
ledge, and thus favoured by his di- 
plomatic appointment with the best 
possible opportunity of gratifying it, 
Britisu Lavy’s Mac. No. 14. 





complished what, under almost 2ny 
other circumstances, must bave been 
despaired of ; and bas the singular 
merit, and distinenished honour, of 
bestowing on Exrope a literary boon 
of the hig hest value. With the 
modesty so natural to excellence, the 
historian of Persia speaks with difi- 
dence, in his preface, of his abilities 
as an author; but we can assure bim 
that, even putting aside tliose pre- 
tensions which are the consequences 
of his peculiar opportunities, and 
considering hiin as a writer merely, 
we are delighted with the perspicuity 
and elega: nt simplicity of his style, 
which we earnestly recommend as a 
model of genuine and pure English 
composition, But, however highly 
we estimate his talents in this respect, 
the novelty, the interest, the import- 
ance, of the information which he 
possesses, the envied privilege of 
communicating, render all other con- 
siderations comparatively trifling. 

In one main point, this author, we 
conceive, may challenge any histo- 
rian of ancient or modern times— 
for FIDELITY is stamped upon every 
page; and, though we freely confess 
that there are passages of the work 
in which we (perhaps weakly) could 
have desired a liitle more of the 
milk of human kindness to appear, 
yet, such is our veneration for truth, 
and our detestation of hypocrisy, that 
we would rather listen to the soldier- 
like arguments of Colonel Malcolm, 
when he alludes to the political ne- 
cessity otf extirpation, than be iu- 
sulled by the canting lamentations 


of some modern instigators to war, 
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who preach up slaughter as a pious 
duiy. The very masterly manner in 
Which Sir John reasons on many 
topics connected with the first: prin- 
ciples of the constitutions of states, 
proves him to be infiuitely above the 
herd of conmon-place thinkers ; 
and, if here and there the eflects of 
au oriental education, a soldier’s ha- 
bits, and a statesman’s views, strike 
a note discordant with our English 
feelings, we are quickly reminded of 
the difference of sentiment that dif- 
ferent relations and circumstances 
create in the bosoms of the same 
species. We make these remarks 
with no other view than -to apprise 
our readers, that in this important 
work there is nothing of a compro- 
mising spirit, nothing of Jesuitism— 
the too prevalent vice of modern 
writers. In detailing those sanguin- 
ary scenes with which the Persian 
history abounds, the author obtrudes 
no affectation of compassion; in re- 
Jating the stratagems and cruelties of 
rival or jealous princes, he uses no 
qualifying circumlocution; but ex- 
hibits the interesting panorama of 
Asiatic men and manners, as they 
presented themselves to his actual 
observation. It is this FIDELITY 
that, in our estimation, renders this 
history invaluable; as it coutains 


facts and views which no other Eu- | 


ropean has Intherto had the means 
of observing, and which are pre- 
sented to the study of the reader 
through almost as pure a medium as 
his own senses could have conveyed 
them. 

We have on no occasion so deeply 
regretted the narrowness of our space 
as on the present, since we shall 
perhaps never again have so valuable 
an article from which to enrich our 
pages. Without oceupying, there- 
fore, another line with comments of 
. Our own, we proceed to gratify our 
readers with the following extracts: 
PERSIAN PAPER-MONEY. 
short and inglorious reign of Key 
Kbatou weuld Lardly merit notice, were 


The 





it not for one measure, which mast, from 
its singularity, preserve his memory from 
oblivion. When his unexampled prodi- 
gality had exhausted all his treasures, 
and left him so overwhelmed with debt 
that money could not be raised to defray 
the expences of his household, he listened 
to a plausible scheme that was brought 
before him, for introducing a paper- 
currency throughout his dominions. ‘The 
author of this scheme was an officer i 
the revenue-department, of reputed ta- 
lent. He proposed to introduce, in lien 
of specie, a paper-exchange, of the same 
description which, our author states, was 
then in use in China; and when it be- 
came a medium of value in all commer- 
cial concerns, it was expected that it 
would (without injury to individuals) 
cause the whole gold and silver of the 
country to flow into the royal treasury ; 
and, by that operation, give new life and 
vigour to the government, 

The vizier of Key Khatou, and the 
officer who proposed this scheme, are 
said to have corresponded with the mi- 
nister of the Emperor of China and Tar- 
tary before they communicated the plan 
to their master, whom they found ready 
| to grasp at any shadow that promised 
relief to his distress. A proclamation 
was issued, prohibiting the use of the 
precious metals, cither as a medium of 
value in trade or in any species of manu- 
faeture, further than what might be re- 





quired for the monarch. To provide a 
| circulating medium, it was ordained that 
' stamp, or banking, houses should be es- 
‘tablished in every city and town in 
| Persia, where bank-notes should be made 
| and issued, It was at the same time or- 
| dered, that all goldsmiths, embroiderers, 
_and money-changers, who might be de- 
| prived of employment by the introduc- 
| tion of this scheme, should be indemnified 
| by an annual stipend paid in the new 
notes. This strange and crude plan was 
| actually carried into execution. Banking- 
| houses were erected every where: they 
| were called Tshau Khanah, or “ the 
| house of stamps, or notes.” ‘The tshau, 
|or bank-note, was an oblong picce of 
| paper, containing a short inscription in 
| Khataeen, or Chinese characters, and 
| exhibiting, on each side, the Mahomedan 
confession of faith, and the words Eerant- 
chie and Routchee, which seem to have 
been titles bestowed upon the kings of 
Persia by the great Khan of Tartary. 
In the middle of the note was a circle, 
within which the value* was written, 





* The notes varied from half a dishem 
to ten dishems ; that is, from two pence 
three farthings to four shillings and seven 
pence, 














With an inscription containing the date 
of issue, and a positive mandate (on pain 
of condigu punishment) for all his ma- 
jesty’s subjects to receive this currency. 


TIMOUR, OR TAMERLANE. 


The Ameer ‘Yimour is best known in 
Europe by the name of ‘Tamerlane, which 
is a corruption of Timour-lung, or “ Ti- 
mour, the Lame,” a name given to him on 
account of a personal defect. ‘This great 
prince, wé are informed by a writer of 
his history, was born in Subz, which he 
describes as a suburb of the city of 
Kesch. His father was the chief of a 
tribe who professed aliegiance to the 
khans of Tartary. One of ‘Vimonr’s an- 
cestors liad been vizier to Chagitai, the 
son of Chenghiz; and flattering historians 
have traced his descent to the same source 
as that of the Moghul monarch. The 
common ancestor of both (these anthors 
affirm) was the celebrated Buzunjur. 

The anarchy and confusion imto which 
the country of ‘Transoxania was thrown 
by the extinction of the immediate de- 
scendants of Chagtai, and the ambition 
of the chiefs who sought to divide the 
large dominions of that family, was most 
favourable to the rise of Timour. The 
advance of Togiluk ‘Vimour Khan, chief 
of Budukshan and Kashgar, who claimed 
Transoxania as his inheritance, from being 
related to the family of Chenghiz, gave 
the first opening to the young chief to 
display his character. His uncle, Hajee 
Borlaus, who was the head of the tribe, 
and governed Kesch, was so much alarm- 
ed at the approach of Toghiuk’s army, 
that he fled to Khorassan. ‘Timonr re- 
solved to throw himself upon the cle- 
mency* of the Khan of Kashgar, with a 





* Timour informs us, that he asked 
counsel of his peer, or holy father, upon 
this occasion, and received the following 
answer: “Jt was once demanded,” this 
peer wrote to him, “ of the fourth Khul- 
leefeh, if the canopy of heaven were a 
bow; and if the earth were the cord 
thereof; and if calamities were the ar- 
rows; if mankind were the mark for 
those arrows; and if Almighty God (the 
tremendous and the glorious) were the 


unerring archer; to whom could thesons of 


Adam fiee for protection? The Khulleefeh 
answered, saying, ‘The sons of Adam 
must flee unto the Lord. ‘Thus, itis thy 
duty to flee unto Toghiuk Vimour, aud 
to take from his hand tie bow and arrows 
of wrath! When I received this an- 
swer,” ‘Timour adds, “ I became sirong 
of heart, and I went, and I saw ‘Toghluk 
Timour Khan.”~Timovun’s Institutes, 


Timour, or Tamerlane. 
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view, if we are to Lelieve wiiat he states 
himself, of arresting that rain with which 
his country was threatened ; but proba- 
bly in the hope ct making a powertal 
friend by an early submission. What- 
ever was his object, the measure led to 
the advancement of both his fame and 
fortune. He appears to have gained the 
confidence of Toghluk, by whom he was 
appointed to the government of his na- 
tive province; while that chief marched 
back to his own dominions, to attack 
some of his rebellious subjects. Toghiuk, 
however, soon returned; and, having 
completely subdued all the territories 
between the Jaxartes and the Oxus, he 
nominated -his son, Ouleaus Khajah, to 
the important charge of maintaining this 
possession. ‘Timour was appointed frst 
counsellor and general to Ouleaus : but 
he soon threw off his allegiance to that 
prince; and, for several years «after this 
occurrence, his history presents a scene 
of constant and extraordmary vicissi- 
tudes. It was in these years of his early 
life that he received those lessons which 
enabled him to conquer half the worid. 
But it wouid fill a volume to describe, 
with any minuteness, the difficuitics and 
dangers which he encountered and over- 
came. He seemed born to stein the 
‘torrent of adversity; and evinced, in his 
youth, the same wisdom and courage that 
distinguished his manhood. ‘Timour, du- 
ring a great part of this period, led a 
wandering and perilous life in his native 
country. He was seldom accompanice 
by more than a hundred followers, and 
was often without one: but he was still 
the chief of a tribe, and, from being so, 
had alwavs more secret than avowed 
friends; while his enemies, unless very 
powerful, must have feared to have put 
to death a leader, whose blood would 
have been revenged upon their children. 
Amid all his troubies, this prince ap- 
pears never to have despuired of ultimate 
success; and his adherents, when his 
fortune was at the lowest ebb, though 
few in number, were of no mean descrip. 
tion. He informs us that they were all 
brave nen, and of high birth; and “ that 
he felt grateful to God wien he saw those 
who had a right to be his equals, consent 
to become his servants."* After the 
death of ‘Toghiuk Khaa, when his son 
Ouleaus was- forced to proceed to Kas- 
gar, the prospects of Timeur began to 
improve. Many of the friends of his fa- 
mily joined him ; and he has given us, in 
the following account of one of these 
meetings, an animated picture of the pa- 
triarchal character of those ties by which 
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* 'Timour's Lostitutes, 
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a Tartar-tribe is united. 
rested from my de 
“when a number 
afar off; and they 
a line with the hill. 
and came behind them, that J) might 
know their condition, and what men they 
were. ‘Ghey were, in ail, 
men; and I asked of them, saving, ‘ War 
riors, who are ye!’ and they answered 
unto me, We are the servants of 


“J had not yet 
votions,” he observes, 
of people appeared 
were passing along in 


And I 
one of the 
How say ye, if I 


him; but, lo! we find him ner’ 
said unio them, *1 also am 
servants of the Amecr. 
be your guide, aud conduct you unto 
him: Aud one of them put his horse to 
speed, aid went and carricd news to 
the leaders, saying, ‘ We have found a 


guide, who can iead us to Ameer Ti- 
mour’” “The jeaders drew back the reins 


of their horses, and gave ordeys that I 
should appear before them. ‘They were 
three ‘reops: and the leader of the first 
troop was ‘Toghluk Khajah Botiaus; and 
the leader of the second troop was Amcer 
Seif-u-deen ; and the leader cf the third 
troop was ‘Toubuk Behauder. When 
their exes fell upon me, they were over- 
whelmed with joy; and they alighted 
from their horses, and they came, and 
they kneeled, and they kissed my stirrup. 
Laiso alighted from my horse, and took 
ench of then in my arms. And T pat my 
turban on the head of Toghlnk Kwhajah ; 
and my girdle, which was very rich in 
jewels, and wrougat with gold, I bound 
‘on the loins of Ameer Seif-u- deen ; and I 
clothed ‘Toubnk Behander with my 
cloak. And they wept; and ¥ wept 
also.. When the hour of prayer was ar- 
rived, we prayed together. And we 
mounted our horses, and came and alight- 
ed at my dweiling: and I collected my 
people together, and made a feast.”* 


DEATH OF ISMAIL. 

The manner of the death of Ismail 
marked his vile and dissolute character 
stil] more than his life. Having drank 
very freely, he went, as was his habit, 
disguised into the city. His companion 
was a confectioncr; and they had ram- 
bled together till near morning, when 
the king, being fatigued, retired to take 
some vest in ove of the upper rooms of 
his ‘friend’s house. His servants, 
were not unaccustomed to these excur- 
sions, heard in the morning where he 
was, and assembled at the confectioner’s 
bonse; but the door of the chamber in 
which the king slept was locked inside, 
and no ove cared to disturb him. ‘They 





* Timour’s Institutes, p. 53. 
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became alarmed at his not waking, and 
made their fears known to his sister ; 
who immediately repaired to the spot, 
and directed the dvuor to be taken off its 
hinges. When they entered the room, 
Ismail was found quite dead; and his 
companion lying near him, almost senses 
less trom mtoxication, This man was 
immediately roused ; and, trom his evi- 
dence, it appeared that the king had 
taken, in adcition to the liquor he drank, 
a greater quantity than usual of opinm ; 
but some suspicions were eacited from 
his declaring th: st the smmall box, in which 
the king kept the preparation he used of 
this drag, was. brought to him open, 
whereas it was generaily shut. The con- 
fectioner added, that he had remarked 
this to Isv-ail ; who replied, it was of no 
consequence, as a confidential female 
servant had opened it in his presence. 
This cheumsiance gave ise to a belief 
that Jie had been poiscued : but the joy 
which all felt, in being released from so 
depraved a tyrant, prevented any further 
inquiry into the causes of his death. 


PERSIAN WARFARE. 

The Turkish army amounted to up- 
wards of ore hundred thousand men, 
while that of Abbas was little more than 
halfthe number. He nevertheless deters 
mined, against the advice of all his ablest 
generals, to bring his enemies to action. 
The Turks advanced, as he expected, 
with a vast column of horse in front, 
which was supported by a line of infan- 
try and cannon. Abbas, when they ap- 
proached near, directed Aly-verdi to 
make a sweep round their flank witha 
small body of cavalry; but imstructed 
them to keep at such a distance, that it 
should not be discovered till he gained 
their rear. He was then commanded to 
cover as large a space of giound as he 
possibly could with bis numbers, and 
make a faise attack upon them. The 
clouds of dust raised by this body were 
no sooner observed by the ‘Turks, who 
were advancing against the main army of 
the Persians, than their general conceiv- 
ed it was the principal attack, and that 
it was directed against the camp, which 
had been left almost unguarded, A great 
proportion of the column in fiont was 
immediately detached to repel it. Re- 
gular armies alone can maneuvie with 
safety Quring the heat of battle. In 
those which have no discipline, every 
movement, but particularly one to ithe 
rear, is certain of producing confusion, 
and that soon becomes irremediable. 
The force which the Turkish general had 
dctached was supposed, by almost all 
their own army, and that of the Persians, 
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to have fied. Abbas seized the moment 
of tliese impressions for a general charge; 
and his troops, already confident of sue- 
cess, gained an easy victory over men 
dismayed by ihe supposed desertion of 
their comrades. ‘The jeaders of the 
Turkish army did all that personal va- 
Jour could to recover the day, and the 
niamber of officers of high rank that were 
slain or taken prisoners prove tie great 
efforts which they made: but all was in 
Vain; the overthrow was coinpleie, and 
the Turks fled in every direction, leaving 
the field in possession of the Persians, 
The action was hardly over before sun- 
set, and the pursuit continued for many 
hours. An event occurred after this 
victory, which is alike characteristic of 
the times, aud of the hero by whom i. 
was gained. As Shah Abbas sat upon 
the field of battle, carousing with some 
ot his chief officers and some of the prin- 
cipal captives, a man of uncommon sta- 
ture and soldier-like appearance, was led 
past by a youth, who had just made him 
prisoner. ‘The king demanded who that 
was? ‘“]T belong to the Kurd family of 
Mookree,” said the captive. The hing 
happened to have an officer of the house 
of Mookree in his service, of the name 
of Roostum Beg, who he knew had a 
blood feud with the family of the pri- 
soner. “ Deliver that captive to Roos- 
tum Beg,” said the king: but that chiet 
refused to receive him. “ I hope yeur 
majesty will pardon me,” he said; “ my 
honour, it is true, calls for his blood, 
but [ have made a vow never to take ad- 
vantage of an enemy, who is bound, and 
in distress!” ‘his noble and generons 
specch seemed to reiiect upon the king, 
who, in his irrtation, called to the 
‘aptain of the guards to strike off the 
head of the prisoner. The gigantic 
Kurd, the momeut he heard this com- 
mand, broke the cords with which be 
was fettered, drew his dagger, and darted 
upon Abbas, A struggle ensued; and, 
in the general harry of’ all to aid their 
sovereign, every light was extinguished, 
aud no one dared to strike in the dark, 
lest he should pierce the monarch instead 
of his enemy. After a moment of inex 
pressible horror, all were relieved by 
hearing the king twice exclaim, “ I lave 
seized his hand! I have seized his hand!” 
Order was restored, and lights brought. 
The brave, but unfortunate, captive Was 
slain by a hundred swords: and Abbas, 
who had rested the dagger from his 
hand, reseated himself in the assembly, 
and continued (according to his bistorian) 
“to drink goblets of pure wine, and to 
receive ihe heads of his enemies, till 


tweive e’elock at night.” 
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SUSPICION, AND REVENGE. 


Soon after the death of Suffee Meerzo, 
the two remaining sons of Abbas were 
both deprived of sight by the cruel sus- 
picions of their unnatural parent. ‘The 
fate of one of these princes was (if we 
can credit the testimony of a cotempo- 
rary writer of our own nation,) attended 
with circumstances of the most tragical 


nature This youth, whose name was 
Khodah bundib, was as much distnr 


guished for his courage and talents as his 
elder brother; but he was more cautious 
to avoid that attention which he feared 
would rouse the jealousy of his father, 
and he not only kept flatterers at a dis- 
tance, but hated to hear those jast praises 
which his actions obtained him. ‘This 
conduct only added to that fame which 
constituted his danger. ‘The first act by 
which Abbas shewed his suspicion was 
in ordering the tutor and attached friend 
of his son to be put todeath, Conscious 
that the only crime of this officer was 
too great a regard for tis master, ihe 
prince hastened to court, and, in giviug 
vent to the honest indiguation which tie 
condnet of Abbas bad kiaded, he lost 
We 
are told, that he was provoked te mad- 
ness, and in the presence of his father 
and sovereign drew his sword. ‘The fatal 
signal for his death was given; bat Ab- 
bas relented so far, as only to deprive 
him of sight. Shut out from the light of 
day, the prince became gloomy and. 
desperate; nothing could give him piea- 
sure, and his lie passed in venting curses 
and brooding over plans of vengeance 
against the author of his beimg and of hus 
misery. Hehad two children; of whons 
the eiiest, Fatimah, a lovely girl, was a 
great favounte of her grandfather, over 
whose mind she had acgaired the most 
astonishing influence. Abbas appeared 
miserable whea little Fatimal was. net 
near him, and her voice alone could 
soothe him when rated by these violent 
passions to which he every day became 
more subject. The prince learnt, with 
savage delight, how essential bis daugh- 
ter had become to the happiness of bis 
futher, and seizing her, as she ene day 
came to fondle upon his bosom, with ail 
the fury of a maniac, he in an instant 
deprived her of life. The astonished 
mother shrieked, and told him it was his 
darling dauyliter that he was destroying. 
Instead of attending to her, his neat 
effort was to seize his infant son, that he 
might vent his fury upoahim, ‘The ehiid 
wes borne from him by the distracted 
princess, who sent inmediately to imetae 
Abbas of what had occurred. The rage 
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and despair into which the sovereign was 
thrown gave a momentary joy to his 
son; who, glutted with his terrible ven- 
seance, concluded the scene by swal- 
jowing a dose of poison, which in a 
wioment terminated his miserable life. 
Such were the scenes which marked the 
Jast days of Abbas, who, worn out with 
affliction of mind, and the pain of a dis- 
ease which his intemperate habits had 
increased, die:! in his favourite palace at 
Berrababad, in Mazenderan, at the age 
of seventy. He had been a nominal 
ruler almost from his birth, and bad been 
sovereign of ail Persia forty-three years. 

Shan Abbas had a fine face, of whicl 
the most remarkable features were a 
igh nose, and a heen and piercing eye. 
He wore no beard, but had large mus- 
tachics, or whiskers. In his stature he 
was rather low, but must have been un- 
commonly robust and active, as he was 
throughout life celebrated for the power 
of bearing fatigue, and te the last in- 
dulged in his favourite amusement of 
huuting. 


THE AFFGHANS. 

The origin of the Atiehan tribes, who 
inhabit the mountainous tracts between 
Khorassan aud the Indus, is variously 
traced, by diicrent historians. Some 
assert, that this people are lineally de- 
scended from the Jewish tribes, made 
prisoners by Nebuchadnezzar; and the 

rincipal chiefs are said to trace their 
iamilies to David and to Saul. Vhough 
their right to this proud descent is very 
doubtful, it is evident, from their per- 
soral appearance, and many of their 
usages, that they are quite a distinct race 
from the Persians, Tartars, and Indians; 
and this circumstance aloe seems to 
give some appcarauce of credibility to a 
statement, which is contradicted by 
many strong facts, and of which no direct 
proot has yet been produced. 

There is no doubt that the Affehan 
tribes were converted at a very early 
dute to the Mahomedan religion. Their 
condition, from the first periods ef which 
we have any authentic records of their 
history, has nndergone very little change. 
Their chiefs lave always been more 
apxious for personal independance than 
for the strength of the government under 
which they lived; and their followers 
have enjoyed a savace freedom, which 
made them hostile to every effort to re- 
duec the clans into one mass, which it 
was obvious could never be effected 


without a subversion of that order of so- | 
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should have been unable to resist any 
tormidable attack ; and we find that the 
Afighans made hardly any opposition to 
Mahmood of Ghizai, to Chenghiz, or 
Timour, and that their country was long 
divided between the monarchs of India 
and Persia; but they were always turbu- 
lent and dangerows subjects. They had 
triumphed over the ruins of the noble 
city of Ghizni, and a family ci their 
chiefs had sat upon the throne of Delhi. 
‘ihe next couatry doomed to fall by their 
arms was Persia. 
‘GE OF ISFANAN. 
the Afighans upon Isfa- 
was marked with the 
they put to death, 


TIIE SIE 
The attack of 
han, the capital, 
usual erueliies;: 


without distinction of age or sex, ail who 
tried to escape from the scene of cala- 


mity. Ina climate less pure ard sala- 
bricus than that of Isfahan, the air nist 
have been infected, aud distemper would 
have destroyed those whom famine had 
spared: but no contagion arose, and the 
miserable remnants of the population of 
the fallen. capital were reserved to wit- 
ness the further disgrace and humiliation 
of their king and country. On the 21st 
of October, the king came out of his 
palace, clad in deep nicurning : he waik- 
ed, aitended by the nobles of his court, 
ihrough the principal streets in Isfahan; 
he bewailed aloud the misfortunes of his 
reign; imputed them to the bad advice 
he had received; proclaimed his inten- 
tion te abdicate his throne ; and tried to 
console the wretched multitude, by whom 
he was surrounded, with the hopes of 
more happiness under a betier govern- 
ment than his had been. This language 
from a prince, whose faults (dreadful as 
their effects had been) were allied to the 
best virtues of our nature, whose kind- 
ness of heart, weak lenity, and extreme 
gentleness of temper, had brought him, 
after a reign of twents-cight years, to 
the sad and humble condition in which 
he then appeared, excited a strong and 
universal feeling of sympathy: men for- 
got their own suicrings in contemplating 
those of their sovereign, .‘The heart of 
Hussein would have been wounded 
deeply by their reproaches; and he 
tound, in the tears which they shed over 
his fate, all the cousvlation that his situ- 
ation admitted, 

The day aftcr that on which Hussein 
took this sclemn leave of his subjects, he 
signed 2 capitulation, by which he re- 
signed his crown to Mahmood; and on 
ihe ¢sd of October, leaving {sfahan, at- 
iended by some of his nobles, and three 
hundred of his troops, he moved towards 
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my could not refrain from insulting the 
falien monarch; and the melancholy 
pracession was commanded to halt within 
a short distance of the tents, on the pre- 
text that Mahmood was asleep. After 
this delay, which would have been (ac- 
cording to the usage of the country) 
degrading to one of his subjects, he was 
at last permitted to proceed to the pa- 
lace of Ferrahabad, where he was intro- 
duced into a great hall, or saloon, in 
Which he found his conqueror seated; 
and he had reached the centre of this 
room before the hanghty Affghan rose to 


receive him. Hussein immediat tely ad- 
dressed him in the following words : 
“Son, since the great Sovereign of the 


universe does not will that I should reign 
any longer, and the moment has come 
which he has appointed for thy ascend- 
ing the throne of Persia, I resign the 
empire to thee. May thy reign be pros- 
perous!” After this speech, he took the 
boorah, or royal plume of feathers, from 
his turban, and gave it to the vizier of 
Mahmood : but that prince refused to 
accept it from any other but the monarch 
to whom it belonged. The meek Hussein 
rose, took it from the minister, and, whiie 
his arrogant enemy remained in his seat, 
he placed the rich emblem of royal 
power in his turban, aad exc laine: dl, 
*¢ Reign in peace !” After the usual re- 
freshments of tea and coffee had been 
served, Mahmood deigned for the first 
time to speak to his captive. “ Such,” 
he observed, “ is the instability of hu- 
man grandeur. God disposes of empires 
as he pleases ; he takes them from one to 
give to another: but I promise ever to 
consider you as my father, and to un- 
dertake nothing without your advice.” 
The degraded Hussein was compeiled 
next day to attend another ceremony at 
his palace in Isfahan, where he did ho- 
mage, with all his nobles, to the Affehan 
sovereign of Persia. After this public 
submission, he was confined in a simall 
palace, where he remained seven years ; 
when a reverse of fortune, whici threat- 
ened their own downfall, led his enemies 
to put an end to his existence, 
The Suffavean dynasty may be said to 
have actually terminated with Hussein. 


His son, Tamasp, assumed the title of 


king, and struggled for a few years with 
his fate: but a weak, effeminate, and 
debauched youth, was "unsuited to such 
times; and he only merits a place in 
history, as his name furnished a pretext 
tur the celebrated Nadir to lay the foun- 
dation of his great power. 
[To be continued.) 


Siege of Isfahan. 





but, on the other hand, 
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Lives of Enwarp any Joun PHILIPS, 
Nephews and Pepils of Mitton. fit 
cluding various Particulars of the 
Literary and Political History of their 
Times. By William Godwin. 

Wo does not feel an interest in 

every thing connected with the me= 

mory of MILToNn ? who would not 
listen with eager curiosity to the 
most trivial anecdote concerning that 

ince of English poets and eloquent 
defender of the cause of humana 
liberty? What then shall be the 
measure of our gratitude to the au- 
thor of the prese: nt volume, who, by 
susly devoting his extraordinary 
intellectual powers to a long and 
laborious research amidst hidden and 
widely-scattered stores of literature, 
has been enabled to present us with 

a novel and interesting view of the 

life and times of Milton, in the form 

of a Memoir of his nephews ! 

We remember, when Mr. God- 
win favoured the public with his 
** Life of Ch auicer,’ ’ that there were 
several pert critics who cavilled at 
the range his genius took ia ex- 
ploring the subject he had as- 
signed himself. “To be sure, such 
and such passages were admirable 
specimens of fine writing :—the 
Style was classicai—the thoughts 
were sublime-—the reasoning was 
acute; his descriptions were pic- 
turesque, his characters faithfully 
aud strongly drawn, and his narra- 
tives were indisputable: bat then— 
but then—could it be called the Life 
of Chaucer ?’—Now just so, ladies, 
if there should chance to dangle in 
your drawing-room a literary COX- 
comb, knowing Just enough to qua- 
lify ili nature with a plausible objec- 
tion to what every oue else admires, 
you will probably hear the same 
flippant remarks applied to the Lives 
of tie Philipses. Could we an- 
ticipate any other eensure on the 
work before us, we should feel it 
our Licumbent duty to examine it: 
we owe it 
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no less to that elass of the public 
which we are addressing, than to 
the excellent man, and profound, 
yet elegant, writer himself, to de- 
elare, in the miost unqualified man- 
her, Our approbation of the pre- 
seat subject; and our conviction 
that no fiving author could have 
rendered so much justice to the me- 
mnory of Milton, with so much plea- 
sure to his readers, as Mr. Godwin. 
The extracts with which we enrich 
cur pages will not fail to confirm our 
Opinion In every candid and enlight- 
ened mind, 


MILTON’S CARE OF HIS NEPHEWS. 
Of the infancy of Edward and John 
Philips nothing is known, Bat, when 
Milton returacd from his travels on the 
continent, recalled, as he tells us, before 
his time, by the news of the civil dis- 
tempers of his country, and “ thinking it 
a dishonourabic thing that he should be 
travelling at his leisure for the improve- 
ment of his mind, while his fellow-citizens 
eontended in arms tor their common li- 
berty,” one of the first objects of his 
attention seems to have been the children 
of his beloved sister. ‘That sister had 
married again; and he therefore felt it 
the part of an uncle to take these boys 
under his eare, and in some manner to 
adopt them for hisown, fiis mind was 
stored with knowledge of various sorts, 
acquired by copious industry, and de- 
rived from all those sources to which his 
intelligence and judgment directed him ; 
and, belicving it to be his portion and 
business in life to consecrate himself to 
purpeses of usefulness, he regarded it as 
one indispensible duty to communicate 
the knowledge and iinprovement lie had 
received to a certain number of young 
and susceptible minds. He had, there- 
fore, no sooner a roof over his head than 
he ‘‘undertook the education and in- 
struction of his twonephews, the younger 
of whom he received wholiv to his own 
charge and care.” His first lodging was 
in St. Bride’s church-yard; but ina short 
time ‘he took a pretty garden-house in 
Aldersgate-street, atthe end of an entry; 
and it was not long after, ere his elder 
nephew was put to board with him 
also.” Edward was at this time ten, and 
Johu nine years of age. 

In the beginumg of March, 1648, Ed- 
ward Philips became a student oi Mag- 
dalen Ua!l in the university of Oxford, 
were he continued till 1651; but lett 
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the university without taking a degree. 
These were the times of the greatest fa- 
naticism. It was in Jannary, 1649, that 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin, who without im- 
propriety may be styled the ghostly con- 
fessor to Oliver Cromwell, was, througlt 
the influence of his great patron, ap- 
pointed president of Magdalen College 
in Oxford. While he was in possession 
of this office, the incident occurred, 
which is so well related by Addison tm 
the “ Spectator.” : 
COURT OF CHARLES II. 

And this brings us to the express con- 
sideration of the Aquilii and Vitellii, the 
persons with whom the Philipses, these 
new traitors to their country and to 
their more than father, associated. In 
the obscurity of their story, it is not 
possible to fix upon the precise indivi- 
duals, but it is easy to designate the class 
of which they became the allies. 

The court of Charles consisted princi- 
pally of persons rapidly changing the 
place of their abode; being at one time 
attendant on their master, and at an- 
other secretly employed in his business, 
in a country where they longed once 
again ‘o fix their abode. ‘The delight of 
the wits of this court was principally in 
buffoonery—an enjoyment we so often 
find eagerly resorted to by persons under 
the pressure of desperate circumstances. 
Clarendon, though sufficiently disposed 
to engage in measures of despotism and 
treachery, was ruined a few years after 
the Restoration, merely on account of his 
gravity and inflexible decorum. Dave- 
nent, who, in his “ Gondibert,” had 
shown himself a truly profound and phi- 
losophical, as well as perhaps a sublime, 
poet, though himself a royalist, was 
chosen for a butt by these frolicsome 
personages ; four of whom brought oat, 
in 1653, what they called Certain Verses 
written by several of the Author's Friends, 
to be reprinted with the second edition 
of Gondibert. Three of the authors 
were, Dr. Donne, junior, son to the ad- 
mirable contemporary and friend of Ben 
Jonson, Sir John Denham, and Sir Alan 
Broderick: the name of the. fourth has 
not come to my knowledge. The whole 
of this production is in that style of loath- 
some scurrility, which would not now be 
endured, 

Donne, one of the authors of this pam- 
phiect, wrote several things, and among 
the rest the dedication to the celebrated 
Lucy, countess of Cailisle, prefixed to 
Sir Toby Matthews’s Letters, 1660. ‘This 
dedication is imhis usual spirit of buf- 
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foonery, and in the course of it he does 
not fail to lament that his friend, whose 
work he is editing, has not sent him, 
since his death, a letter (or dedication) 
from the other world, with which to or- 
nament his book. ‘ But I presume,” 
adds he, “ he was unwilling to send by 
the ordinary posts of heaven, thunder or 
lightning, as being messengers too rade 
to come into your ladyship’s presence.” 

The Countess of Carlisle, in allusion 
to whom Waller, when speaking of Ve- 
nus, cails her 


The bright Carlisle of the court of hea- 
ven,” 


may deserve some attention from us, 
while we are endeavouring to appreciate 
the court and adherents of the two 
Charles's, She is called by the author of 
the Life of Virgil, prefixed to Dryden’s 
translation of. that poet, “ the Helen of 
her country ;” and is affirmed by the 
writer of the Life of Waller, prefixed to 
his works, to have been “ thought to be 
as deeply concerned in the counsels of 
the court, and afterwards of the parlia- 
ment, as any in England.” ‘This lady 
was daughter of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and aunt to Waller’s Sacharissa. 
She married, when under eighteen years 
of age, and without her father’s consent, 
James Hay, earl of Carlisle, an experi- 
enced and favourite courtier of James 
‘the First, aman of graceful manners, of 
unbounded expence, and of a hard and 
profligate heart. She became a widow 
in the year 1656; and it was about this 
period that Sir Toby Matthews wrote a 
‘character* of her, which in its time was 
exceedingly admired. In this paper she 
is described as of the most dazzling 
beauty and of the most bewitching man- 
ners, but in reality entirely indifferent to 
the interests and happiness of every one 
but herself. ‘* She is of too high a mind 
and dignity, not only to seek, but almost 
to wish, the friendship of any creature : 
they whom she is pleased to choose, are 
such as are of the most eminent condi- 
tion, both for power and employments ; 
not with any design towards her own 
particular, either of advantage or curi- 
osity; but her nature values fortunate 
persons as virtuous. ‘They whoare even 
us it were in her very veins, as brothers 
and sisters, she extremely loves; but she 
values them more as they are so to her ; 
she wants not also kindness to their chil- 
dren. But such as are more removed 





* This character is printed in the front 
of Sir Toby Matthews’s Letters, and in 
the notes to Fenton’s edition of Waller, 
British Lapy’s Mac. No. 14, 
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from her, she considers no otherwise 
than as streams which run too far off te 
have any participation of her excellen- 
cies.” 

The Countess of Carlisle is represent- 
ed, by Lord Clarendon, as particularly 
uniting her interests with the Earl of 
Holland, who was “a very haudsome 
man, of a lovely aud winn-ng presence, 
and genteel conversation,” and had been 
in an eminent degree the protegé and 
confident of her husband, as long as he 
lived. This young man was for a long 
time a most successful courtier; and, 
from his qualifications in this respect 
merely, was eutrusted with the command 
of the horse in Charles's tirst expeition 
against the Scots in 1639, where he made 
a very indifferent figure. Upon the de- 
cline of the king’s interest, however, in 
the long parliament, both these persons 
attached themselves to the prevailing 
party, to whom the countess had an op- 
portunity to do an essential service, by 
procuring, through her familiarity with 
the queen, intelligence of Charles’s de- 
sign to go in person and seize the five 
members, and by giving them notice just 
in time to enable then to withdraw them- 
selves. Actuated by the love of change, 
or the fear of what might ensue, the Earl 
of Holland once more deserted the par- 
liament, and went over to the king at the 
siege of Gloucester in 1643, in company 
with the Earis of Bedtord and Northum- 
berland: but Charles, by his customary 
ungraciousness, drove these new adhe- 
rents from him, and compelled them 
once more to take shelter in the parlia- 
ment quarters. In 1648, the countess 
and the earl again distinguished tltem- 
selves in the royal cause ; the Countess 
of Carlisle pawned her jewels, that she 
might furnish soldiers to fight for the 
king; and the Earl of Holland, being 
taken prisoner with arms in his hands, 
paid the penalty of his tergiversation on 
the scaifold, about six weeks after the 
death of his sovereign. 

Sir Philip Warwick, a grave writer, 
sneaking of the countess’s conduct in the 
affair of the five members, says, she 
“had now changed her gallant from 
Strafford to Mr. Pym, aud was bécome 
such a she-saint, that she frequented their 
sermons, and took notes:” and, though 
there is little probability in this repre- 
sentation, it may serve to illustrate the 
reputation in which her ladyship was ge- 
nerally held. 


LILLY THE ASTROLOGER, 
William Lilly was the most eminent of 


J} these worthies at the period of which we 
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are treating. He had arrived, by means 
of his various publicatious, to such a 
degree of popularity in the year 1647, 
that a coach and four horses were sent at 
that time to fetch him and John Booker, 
his most emimcent rival in art, to Windsor, 
to the head-quarters of General Fairfax ; 
who enquired of them, with great anxi- 
ety, as to the future success of his arms.* 
Lilly, who took upon him to be the 
spokesman on this eccasion, assured him, 
with all fitting solemnity, that he might 
be “confident of God’s going along with 
him and his army, until the great work 
for which he ordained them both was 
perfected, the conquering and subver- 
sion of his and the parliament’s enemies, 
and then a quiet settlement and firm 
peace over all the nation, unto God's 
glory, and full satisfaction of tender con- 
sciences.” ‘The same worthies were, in 
the following year, conducted to the siege 
of Colchester, where, by their assurances 
of the success of the undertaking, the 
soldiers were greatly encouraged to per- 
severance and valour. Lilly was, at the 
same period (for no one knew better than 
he how to play an even game with oppo- 
site parties), consulted upon the choice 
of lucky hours and fortunate means for 
King Charles’s escape from Hampton 
Court aud Carisbrook Castle. A short 
time before the dispersion of the long 
parliament by Cromwell, in 1653, he was 
called before their cominittee for some 
disrespectful things he had said of the 
Presbyterians in his Ephemeris for that 
year, and extricated himself with his 
usual knavery. In 1659, Lilly received 
a gold chain fiom the King of Sweden, in 
recompence of many fine things he had 
prophesied of that monarch, all of which 
were not long aiter attended with oppo- 
site events. In the following year he 
apologised for his error in having pre- 
dicted a long and prosperous reign to the 
Protector Richard, 

But the most memorable scene in the 
fife of William Lilly was his being called, 
on the 2¢d of Cctcber, 1666, before the 
cominittee of the House of Commons for 


examining into the causes of the fire of 


London; which he thus relates. 

“ In my ‘ Monarchy or No Monarehy,’ 
printed 1651, I had framed an hierogly- 
phick, which you may see in p. 7, where- 
in is the representation ofa great sickness 
and mortality, people in their winding- 
shects, persons digging graves and sepui- 
tures, cofiins, &c. The next side after 
the coffins and pick-axes, there is a re- 





* History of his Life and Times, by Wil- 
Ham Lilly. 
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presentation of a great city all in flames 
of fire.* The memorial whereof some 
parliament-men remembering, thought fit 
to send for me before that committee. I 
was timorous of committees, being ever 
by some of them calumniated, vpbraided, 
scorned, and derided: however, I must 
and did appear. 

“ Sir Robert Brooke, the chairman of 
the committee, spoke to me to this pur- 
pose: 

“ ¢ Mr. Lilly, this committee thought 
fit to summon you to appear before them 
this day, to know if you can say any 
thing as to the cause of the late fire, or 
whether there might be any design there- 
in. You are called the rather hither, 
because in a book of yours, long since 
printed, you hinted some such thing by 
one of your hiereglyphicks.’ Unto which 
I replied : 

‘* ¢ May it please your honours, after 
the beheading of the late king, consider- 
ing that in the three subsequent vears the 
parliament acted nothing which concern- 
ed the settiement of the nation in peace ; 
and seeing the generality of people dis- 
satisfied, the citizens of London discon- 
tented, the soldiery prone to mutiny, I 
was desirous, according to the best 
knowledge God had given me, to make 
enquiry, by the art I studied, what might 
from that time happen wato the parlia- 
ment and nation in general. At last, 
having satisfied myself as well as I could, 
and perfected my judgment therein, I 
thought it most convenicnt to signify my 
intentions and conceptions thereef in 
forms, shapes, types, hieroglyphicks, &c. 
without any commentary, that so my 
judgment might be concealed from the 
vulgar, and made manifest only unto the 
wise. I herein imitating the examples of 
many wise philosophers, who had done 
the like.’ 

“<¢ Sir Robert, saith one, ‘ Lilly is yet 
sub vestibule,’ 





* This is an astrologer’s lie. The ‘Mo- 
narchy or No Monarchy’ has for an 
Appendix sixteen pages of wood-cuts, 
“ representing in enigmatical types, 
formes, figures, shapes, the future con- 
dition of the English nation and common- 
wealth for many hundred of yeares to come ; 
of which, had the curtesie of the times de- 
served it, the reader had seen an expiana- 
tion.” The eighth page exhibits the 
graves and winding-sheets, and the thir- 
teenth a city in flames. Lilly would have 
us believe, that the one was on the next 
side to the other, because the plague was 
in 1665, and the fire of London in 1666. 






































































“T proceeded further. Said I, ‘ Hav- 
ing found, sir, that the city of London 
should be sadly afilicted with a great 
plague, and not long after with an exor- 
bitant fire, I fram-d these two hierogly- 
phieks as represented in the book, which 
in effect have proved very true.’ 

““ Did you foresee the year? said 
one. 

“ ¢T did not,’ said I, ‘ or was desirous : 
of that I made no scrutiny.” I pro- 
ceedcd— 

“< “Now, sir, whether there was any 
design of burning the city, or any em 

loyed to that purpose, I must deal 
ingenuously with you, [suppose he had 
done otherwise ?] that, since the fire, I 
have taken much pains in the search 
thereof, but cannot, or could not, give 
myself any the least satisfaction therein. 
I conclude that it was only the finger of 
God; but what instruments he used 
thereunto, I am ignorant,’ 

“The committee seemed well pleased 
with what I spoke, and dismissed me with 
great civility.” 


ee ee 


Artcon MAranzore: a Moorish Tale- 
By the Honourable Mrs. Esme Steuart 
Erskine, 

THE previous articles in this monih’s 

‘** Cabinet” having encroached con 

siderably upon the space allotted to 

this department, we are reluctantly 
compelled to omit some observa- 
tions we had prepared on the poem 
of ‘* Alcon Malanzore;” and must 
confine ourselves to an unqualified 
commendation of this elegaut speci- 
men of female talent. It is dedi- 
cated to the Duchess of York, aud 
was printed at Brussels, at the press 
of Auguste Wahien; and has been 
much admired i the first English 
circles there. The opening is an 
apostrophe to the GENIUS OF 

SPAIN, and is a creditable effort of 

the Muse. As we cannot give even 

an outline of the fable, we subjoin 
another extract, beginning with an 

ADDRESS TO ADVERSITY. 


APOSTROPHE TO TiiE GENIUS OF SPAIN. 
“Genius of Spain!—to thine empyreal 
throne, 
Where, rais’d among the guardian spi- 
rits high, 
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Thou sit’st supreme !—to thee the prayer, 
the groan, 
That speak a prostrate nation’s misery ! 
Oh! intercede with Him, that far above 
Thyself and all thy peers for e’er doth 
dwell, 
Enwrapt in light eternal, joy, and love, 
And potency, whose mcasure none can 


tell !-— 
Oh, plead for us !—through the immortal 
Son 


? . 
Plead for a race condemned, and by his 
wrath undone! 


“ And raise thy mighty shield ; and crush 
the foe, 
Whose impious Gods pollute our Chris- 
tian land !|— 
Speak ; and the stream of life will cease 
to flow, 
And infidels will own thy sov’reign 
hand.— 
The crescent gleams above the hallowed 
fane, 
And, smeared with blood, the cross is 
trampled down ; 
And, save the scattered fragments of the 
slain, 
The very trace of man from hence is 
gone! 
Can’st thou behold—nor bid such sorrows 
end °-— 
Oh, stretch thy venging arm! Genius af 
Spain, descend ! 


The abbess paus’d—yet still her speak 
ing eye, 
In all the fire of holy cnergy, 
Gaz’d on that heaven, beyond whose azure 


glow 

She prayed the mercy vainly sought be- 
low. 

Yet mark’d she at her side a novice 
fair, 

In anguish whisper, ‘‘ Mercy dwells not 
there !” 


Mark’d she the denbtful glanee that 
mock’d her gaze, 

The fore’d and bitter smile, that coldiy 
plays 


‘Around a lip, where rising sorrow threw 


Its long-suppressed, its worst, its darkest 
hue. 

On that maternal neck, with head re. 
elin’d, 

Her unbound 
wind; 

Her cheek with conscious blushes deeply 
dy’d, iil 

Which from that piercing » 
wouid hide : 

“Oh, may some pitying seraph list, and 
bear, 

E’en to the eternal throne, thy fauld 
pray’r! 


tresses floating to 
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wet 


Me 
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May Peace to man descend, and hush 
this jar, 

Of heaven abhorred—this self-invented 
war! 


Yet, may the demon of revenge be stay’d 

By the same hand that yields immortal 
aid !— 

Enough of this—for see, mild Evening 
shades, 

With dewy wing, our convent’s darkling 
glades : 

Her’s is an hour of rest and solitude. 

Oh! happy they, on whom no thoughts 
intrude, 

Save such as wearied Nature round her 
throws, 

When softly sinking to her veil’d re- 
pose! 

Impartial parent! in whose smile all 
dwell, 

Alike the Christian and the infidel : 

Say, why should things, of heaven re- 
jected, share 

Thine equal love, it never taught to 
spare [— 

Yon lingering sun, that sets in floods of 
gold, 

Persia’s soft tribes with prostrate awe 
behold ; 


It cheers our bolder warriors with its 


gleam, 

And the dark Moor hails cach returning 
beam. 

E’en now perchance some fierce invader’s 
gaze 

Is fixed like ours, and marks its setting 
blaze.”— 

She rests upon that thought—yet more 
intent 

On the far-sinking orb her looks are 
bent, 

And ne’er did Eve, upon a scene more 

calm, 


More lovely, weep her gemm’d and fra- 
grant balm. 

The sloping vallies rich in antumn shone, 

That lightly tipp’d their murmuring Icaves 
with brown; 

And glittering oft beneath some tangled 
maze, 

Or opening boldly, Guadalquiver strays: 

Round Andalusia’s mountains proudly 
rear 

Their hoary heads, in majesty severe ; 

And, with dark stormy tront, and threat- 
ening brow, 

Frown o’er the lovely vales that stretch 
below : 

While, emulative of their gloomy pride, 

Midway, upon a lesser mountain’s side, 

The couvent’s lofty spires, in glittcring 
play, 

Return the mellow beam of parting 
day. 
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Within those dreary walls, that close- 
bari’d gate, 

Unwilling victims of relentless fate, 

Young B seauty blooms—but ever blooms 


alone, 
And Virtue droops, uncherished and un- 


known. 


ADDRESS TO ADVERSITY. 


Iron-handed goddess, chill Adversity! 
Thou, whom the mortal race abhor and 


dread ; : 
From whose stern lash they vainly seek 
to fly, 
Or ‘scape the snare thy toiling fingers 
spread ! 
Oh! thou dost laugh to scorn each petty 
uile 
The an victim plies to burst his 
chain ; 
On freedom’s verge thou bid’st him sport 
awhile, 
Then, back replunged, he is thy slave 
again! 


Ah! that pale Languor o’er thy breast 
might creep, 

A moment loose thy hold, and veil thine 
eye in sleep !- 


*Tis said, that ’neath thy rod will Virtue 
groan, 
Shroud her fair splendour, bow her lofty 
mien, 
And, humbled to the dust, despised, alone, 
No longer be what still she boasts to 
have been. 
Tis said, transplanted to thy freezing soil, 
Genius’ bright-opening bud will droop 
and wither ; 
Nipt by thy Tuckless grasp, no care, no 
toil, 
Can warm to life the germ that’s wafted 
thither. 
‘Tis said, to thee each power, cach will, 
resign’d, 
‘The soul resistless sinks, her grovelling 
doom to find, 


Frown not, dread power, although thy 
mighty fane 
Should thus be slander’d by reproach 
most vile ; 
The hand of ‘Truth will brush away the 


stain, 
And sage Experience blazon forth the 
wile. 
Thou art the nurse of Virtue—harsh, in- 
deed, 
The tender infant’s harden’d to the 
race! 
Thou art the spring of Genins—poor the 
meed, 
And slow the fame, that can thatmeed 
replace; 




















‘Thou art the test of good—the probing 
steel, 
That can its truth, its nature, and its 
depth reveal. 
Fhine are the joys that from religion 
flow— 
More rapturous, pure, than ought this 
world can yield: 
Thine is the heart that mourns another’s 
woe, 
The fount of feeling by thy touch un- 
seal’d : 
The proudest glow that firm affection 
feels ; 
The aaa that strong, unbending, 
Ligh, 
Man in his native dignity reveals, 
From thee derive their force and ma- 
jesty. 
The mask withdrawn—thou art an angel, 
given 
To wean from this low carth, and make 
us meet for heaven. 


Fair Seville’s glittering domes, the 

morning-heam 

Had lighted with a faint and yellow 
gleam ; 

The pallid artisan had left his bed, 

To ply his toil, and earn his scanty 
bread ; 

But o’er the draperied windows of the 
great 

It stole unheeded by—in feast of state, 

And gorgeous revel, had the passing night 

Outvied the brilliancy of morning-light. 

For three long days was hold the costly 
feat, 

The princely victor of the Moors to greet. 

With open arms did Spain receive her 
son, 

Whose favour’d hand the mighty deed 
had done, 

‘That from her wildand desolated shore 

Would sweep the bloody traces of the 
Moor. 

Woo’d by the fair, respected by the 
brave, 

Loaded with all that vanity could crave, 

Don Carlos was the only mortal there 

That bore a brow of gloom, a heart of 
care. 

Oft from the sport and dance he turned 
aside, 

As tho’ some sudden pang he strove to 
hide ; 

Oft as he press’d the hand, and met the 
rays 

Of some kind beauty’s dark voluptuous 
gaze, 

He'd start as from a serpent: to his eye 

Would rise a form of seraph purity ; 

And, often as he told the weil-teign’d tale 

Of that lov’d sister's fate, bis lip grew 

pale ; 
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And more of sorrow did his looks reveal 
‘Than many thought his breast was form’d 


to feel.— 

But let it pass—these pangs will soon be 
o’er— 

The cause sleeps safe on Guadalquiver’s 
shore. 


Away, ye gaudy joys, that strive in 


vain 

To crush the worm of care: ’twill rise 
again, 

And dart yet fiercer venom through the 
soul, 


When druge'd to rest by Pleasure’s rose- 
twin’d bowl.— 

I leave ye here, to seek the lone dark 
cell, 

Where Pain unmask’d, and Crime un- 
blushing, dwell. 

Beneath yon northern tower, without the 
bound 

Of this gay city, ’merg’d i’ the vaulted 
ground, 

Are ranged the secret prisons, meet for 
those 

’Gainst whom the eye and hand of Justice 
close. 

Through these low passages nought greets 
the ear, 

Save now and then a rustling footstep 
near, 

That glides unseen away ; a distant light. 

Will sometimes flash athwart the eager 


sight : 

Perchance a clanking chain, a piercing 
shriek, 

May draw the crimson from the listener's 
cheek.— 

But, pass we on—not these demand our 
care— 

-A nobler victim breathes this banefut 
air.— 

Mark yon tall figure, with his lamp and 
‘key ; 


He seeks a distant den of infamy : 

One massive door is passed—another now 

Grates on its rusty hinge, and, creaking 
slow, 

Unfolds a wide dark dungeon to the view, 

‘That ne’er the breath or light of morning 
knew.— 

Nay, start not, nor thy shrinking eye 
withdraw,— 

For, stretched upon that bed of scanty 

straw, 

Half-naked, chain’d, with locks of matted 
gore, 

Lies the far-famed, the mighty Malan- 
zore ! 


Dark hero! I lament, but pity not, 
Thy fallen state, thy hard and fearful lot. 
Pity thou art above—her scft pangs sleep, 
Her melancholy eye forgets to weep, 
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When dazzled by the broad resplendent 
blaze 

Of greatness in its wane; whose setting 
rays : 

Have more of majesty, than when on high 

They glare unveiled to the vulgar eye. 

Wondering we pause, no milder thought 
can steal, 

And awe and reverence are all we feel. 


The silent shades of night beheld alone 

His entrance here. To Carlos best is 
known 

Wherefore, disclaiming the victorious 
right, . 

He hid his victim from Iberia’s sight ; 

Nor bade the savage pomp of triumph 
rise, 

To mark his grandeur in a nation’s eyes. 

Unseen, save by his guard, who night 
aad da 

Watch'd him with Argus care, the chief- 
tain lay. 

His guard?—that form and feature not 


unknown, 
The Guadalquiver boatmen well might 
own. 


Slow on the earth he plae’d the por- 

tion’d food— 

His look some lurk ng mischief seem'd to 
brood, 

As, glancing from the hard coarse meal, 
his eye 

Fell beneath Alcon's caim severity ; 

Who drew aside the wumviting fare, 

Aud back relaps'd to thought of gloom 
and care. 


Not e’en the Mase can pierce that 

darksome soul; 

For seldom fiom its deep recesses stole 

A look or glance, that to the watcliful eye 

Reveal’d the brooding thoughts that in- 
ward lie. 

Howe’er it be, this still and silent mood 

Seems to periend some hope of coming 
good : 

Schemes of revenge and liberty retain 

—Shadows or not—the power to soothe 
that brain: 

His brow, indeed, is marked by pain and 
care, 

Yet owns it nct a semblance of despair. 

Long would fe muse—then, as prond 
hope was given, 

Would shake his retterd hand, and lift 


his eye to heaven. 
Rous'd from that trance, what step sa- 
JCS UTS Car? 
What martial igure slow approaches 
near ?—- 
glittering band 
Mis Waist, 
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The flowing mantle, and the step of pride, 

Illustrious rank and haughty power de- 
cide.— 

Alcon half raised him from his prison-bed, 

And on his firm-cios’d hand sustain’d his 
head: 

No sign of courtesy did either make, 
And thus with folded arms Don Carlos 
spake: . 

“ I seek not, Moor, thy prison’s silent 
gloom, 
To vaunt my prowess or insult thy doom; 
Yet less compassion’s bitter palm to pour 
From hands fresh reeking with thy coun- 
try’s gore: 
Far other care demands my presence 


here— 

A care more sacred, from a cause too 
dear ; 

Not as thy conqueror, but thy peer, I 
clan 


Unsullied back a sister’s virgin fame ; 

The honour of my country and my race, 

The altar of my God, from foul disgrace! 

Say, infidel, hast thou presum’d to stain 

With thy unhallow’d rites our church’s 
fane ? 

Or forced, polluting savage! to thine arms 

Thy royal captive’s censecrated charnis? 

Or by some potent spell disarm’d the 
pride 

That scorn’d thy passion, and thy power 
defied !— 

Nay, check thy rage—it doth become 
thee, now, 

To curl thy lip, and bend thy swarthy 

brow.” 

“J thank thee, Spaniard; those last 

words recall 

The soul of Alcon, rising with the fall, 

Upon the wreck of fortune: thine doth 
sink, 

Degraded by thy greatness, to the brink 

Of pride most vain and base; dazzled, 
elate, 

It views, with reeling eye, its towering 
height. 

Thon call’st me savage, infidel, to load 

With vile reproach of sin to man and 


God. 
Away, away !—twere lofticr tongues than 
thine 
That e’er could dart a pang to souls hke 
mine. 


Enongh to know, by every sacred tie, 
If there be faith on earth or hope or high, 
The maid is mine—her free and virgin 


hand 

The contract seald, and link’d the sacred 
band. 

I loved—most fondly and too weakly 
lov'd, 


And many a bitter pang my passion 
proy’d ; 














I lost, aye, all for her, and would again— 

Except to know [ did not love in vain. 

In life, in death, she’s mine: but here I 
swear 

(Mark me, young prince!) that should 
your tribunes dare 

Of her pure biood one single drop to 


shed, 

Or lep one wreathing ringlet from her 
head, 

Spain trembles to her centre; her last 
groan, 

Her very life-blood, shall that crime 


atone, 
Pve said it—Alcon never spoke in vain ; 
Beware—and tu your courtiers tun again! 


He ceas’d, and cold, conte: 
fix’d his look 

@n Carlos’ sinking eye; whose bosom 
shook 

With shame, revenge, 
how low 

To savage virtue polish’d vice may bow ; 

He shrunk beneath the infidel’s firm eye, 

And half believ’d his fearful prophecy. 

But, starting from that mood, he mark 
again 

The warrior writhing neath the < captive’s 
chain, 

And yielded to his mercy, !ost, alone, 

With every friend, aud hope, aud succour 
flown 

The tamest beast ensnar’d, will chafe and 
roar 

A few skort hours—and Alcon boasts no 
more. 

Glut thee, Revenge! arm Death with 
ev’ry sting 

And o’er his couch thy keenest horrors 
fling ! 


tuous, 


and rage: he felt 


His lip distends with exultation dire, 

His eye-balls fiash with dark malignant 
fire: 

“ Ha!” he exclaim’d, 
dare me then? 

And would’st thou rouse the tiger in his 
den? 

Look here, thou lofty Moor! perchance 
this sight 

May stay thy spirit in this soaring flight.” 

He said, and from a glittering casket 
drew 

A dagger bath’d in gore—its meaning flew 

Instant and chill to Alcon's bursting 
heart. 

“ She’s gone!” he cried, with wild con- 
vulsive start; 

“Tt is too much!” and, sinking to the 
ground, 

On its cold breast a transient calmness 
found. 


“and dost thou 


Smiles and Tears: a Comedy. 
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Suites AND TEARS; or, the Widow’s 
Stratagem : a Comedy, in Five Acts; 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden. By Mrs. C. Kemble. 

IN our report of the theatiical no- 

velties for last month, we expressed 

our opinion of this production, as it 
was performed atthe Theatre Royal, 

Covent Garden. Our sentiments 

respecting it are by no means altered 

since we have pera ised it im print; 
and, with every wish to extend the 
fame of its author, who, from the 
title-page, we learn is Mrs. C. Kem- 
ble, justice and truth compel us to 
declare that, in that very charming 
actress and exemplary female, we 
cannot discover the slightest claim to 
the additional title of a dramatist. 

The story, as the lady herself ac- 

quaints us, is arincipally founded on 

the « Father and Daughter” of Mrs. 

Opie; and some of the lighter scenes 

are sketched from a little French 

piece. As favourable specimens, we 
select the following scenes, We 
subjoin also the Prologue and Epi- 

Ingue; the latter of which is not 

discreditabl e to the author of the 

“ Rejected Addresses,” a little vo- 

lunie of “ most exquisite wit and 

humour,” which is in every-body’s 
possession. 

Act I. Scene 1.-—Delaval’s Apartments, 
DELAVAL and JEFFERIES, Giscovercd, 
Jif. (shutiing a secretary.) I don’t see 

the let:er any where, sir. 

Del. Kiave you look’d over all the pa- 
Pp ers ? 

Jef. T have, sir; and there is certainly 
no letter with yeur father’s seal upon it: 
I think, sir, vou must heave dropp’d it out 
of doors, for I have searclied every place 
within, in vain. 

Del. Heaven ferbid'!—There are some 
secrets contained in that letter, which, 
publisued, would prove neither credit- 
able to my fame or beneficial to my inte- 
vests (Aside}.—Let a more diligent 
searei be made after it, @yehear? f§ 
would not have it lest for the world.— 


[fxit Jerrentes.J— Tis very odd that I 
have not foe from old Staniy yet!— 


peg encouragement from that qa 
ter, I know not what will become of me! 


! Li ord Git enth orn, hi! KE a kind fui ther, ob- 


1 


. 


stinately refuses to advance me one shil- 
ling ; my creditors are already informed 
that I have lost my election, and they 
grow clamorous upon it: when Icould 
not be compelled to pay, they were glad 
enough to be civil. 

Re-enter JEFFERIES, with letters. 

Jef. The post is just come in, sir, and 
has brought half a dozen letters from the 
old borough (significantly ). 

Del. The privilege of escaping the 
persecution of duns, makes a seat in par- 
liament a desideratum of no mean value ; 
but to lose the election, and yet be ob- 
liged to disburse, neither suits my hu- 
mour or my finances—’tis cursedly pro- 
voking, to be sure, ( Opening one of the 
Yetters.) What have we here? 

‘“* Sir, as a free and independent bur- 
gess, I insist upon my agreement. Taman 
£uglishman, sir, and always act according 
to my conscience ; and if I had thought 
you would have quitted the borough with- 
wut paying me the price of my vote, I 
should have felt it my duty to support the 
ministerial candidate. Your humble ser- 
vant, when you pay him, 

“ PETER PLUMPER.” 
--Well said, Independence! Here, Jef.- 
feries, put Peter Plamber, and the rest 
of this mcorruptible fraternity, behind 
the fire. Any more duns? 

Jef. No, sir; none but our constituents 
this morning. I beg pardon, sir, but I 
forgot to give you this letter, which came 
last night from Mr. Stanly. 

Del. And why the devil, sir, did you 
forget? when I told yon, over and over 
again, of what consequence it was to me 
to hear from that quarter. [Takes the letter 
from him, and reads it.] 

Jif. (aside). I wish I could have kept 
it from you altogether; I fear it bodes 
little comfort to poor Miss l'itzharding. 

Del, Have you found my father’s letter 
yet? 

Jef. No, indeed, sir: I have searched 
all your pockets, emptied every drawer 
and closet ; but all to no purpose. 

Del. It must be found ; I would not 
lose it for the universe. Go, go, and look 
for it again.—[Evit JEFFeRrrEs.]—This 
brings some consolation, however, and 
deserves amore attentive perusal. ( Reads 
st aloud )—“ My dear Delaval, I have felt 
the ground, as I promised, with Lady 
Emily, and find her by no means averse 
io the thoughts of a second marriage. I 
shall return to Richmond to-morrow, 
whither [ have prevailed upon her to 
accompany me: the sooner, therefore, 
you make your appearance there, the 
better. My long intimacy with your fa- 
thea induces ine to use every endeavour 
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to be serviceable to you; and, in nv 
niece, though perhaps I ought not to be 
her panegyrist, I dare assert you will find 
wealth without ostentation, beauty with- 
out pride.”—Ay, ay, and, what I prize 
above them all, an mnincumbered income 
of four thousand a-year. Pm _ beholden 
to you, however, old Stanly, and sin- 
cerely hope your endeavours may pros- 
per ; but L have no relish for revisiting 
Richmond. My adventure there is still 
too recent; and my being seen about 
Lady Emily will revive, among the gos- 
sips of the place, every circumstance 
relative to Cecil’s elopement; but yet, 
the deranged state of my affairs requires 
that I should take this step. At any 
rate, a marriage with Lady Ewily will 
enable me to make a settlement upon 
poor Cecil and her child: to place her 
above the fear of want, shall be the first 
use to which I will apply my newly-ac- 
quired wealth.—Let me see what says 
the * Fashionable World”—( Takes up the 
newspaper.) ‘** Richmond—We have au- 
thority to contradict the report of Mr. 
Fitzharding’s marriage; that unhappy 
gentleman having, in consequence of the 
seduction of his only daughter, bech 
deprived of reason, is at this moment an 
inmate of the lunatic asylum.”—How! 
Cecil’s father a maniac? What have I to 
answer for? I had the article respecting 
his marriage inserted, to persuade Cecil 
that her father had ceased to lament her ; 
should this refutation meet her eye, [ 
know not to what fatal extremity her 
feelings may impel her! . 


Enter JEGPFERIES. 


Jef. Sir Henry Chomley, sir. 

Del, Why did you say I was at home? 

Jef. I did not know you wished to be 
out, sir. 

Del. Order my horse to be saddled 
immediately—should any message coine 
from my father, bring it after me to 
Blackheath. [Exit JEFFERIES, 


Enter Sin Henry CHOMLEY. 


Sir Hen. Did I hear you say you were 
going out—so early too? I thought no 
one had been restless but myself. I want 
half an hour’s conversation with you. 

Del, It must be some other time, then, 
my dear Chomley; for at present a very 
particular engagement carries me from 
home. 

Sir Hen. Don’t let me prevent you. I 
heard you say something about Black- 
heath, as I came in; and, as my horses 
are at the door, [ll ride with you, and 
we can talk as we go. 

Del. You must excuse me, Chomley: £ 
am under very peculiar circumstances, 
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_ Smiles and Tears ; a Comedy. 


md, for the present, must decline the 
pleasure of your company. 

Sir Hen. Why then ’tis clear you are 
going to meet your man or your woman : 
in both cases, you may confide in me; for 
T'll neither sead the Bow-street officers 
after you, if it prove.an affair of honour, 
or elope with your mistress, should it be 
an assignation—for, Oh! I am already so 
desperately in love. 

Del. In love? ha, ha! you? and with 
whom ? 

Sir Hen. I don’t know. 

Del, What’s her name ? 

Sir Hen. I can't tell. 

Del. Where does she live? 

Sir Hen, Can you inform me? 

Del. What are her connexions ? 

Sir Hen. Men and women, [ suppose. 

Del. Where did you see her? 

Sir Hen. No where, my good fellow: 
that’s a happiness I’d give the world 
for. : 

Del. Psha! this is your last night’s 
dream; and [I am by no means certain 
that you are awake now. 

Sir Hen. Yes, but I am; and awake to 
the reality of being the wretchedest dog 
alive, too, unless [ can gain some account 
of my charming incognita. I met her at 
Lady Brellington’s masquerade : where, 
in the most tantalizing manner, she per- 
sisted in concealing from me both her 
name and rank, I enquired of every 
body ; every body had admired, but no- 
body knew her. Last aight, however, I 
learn’d that you were the favour'd mortal 
who waited upon her to her carriage ; 
and, unable any longer to restrain my 
curiosity, [ have flown upon the wings 
of impatience for the ‘complete and in- 
stant gratification of it. 

— Del. Lady Brellington’s masquerade! 
Let me see, whom did 1 take that night 
toacarriage? Ob! the old dowager of — 

Str Hen. Dowager be damn’d! do you 
think I would fall in love with a dow- 
ager? 

Del. The case is by no means uncom- 
mon, now-a days; but stay—perhaps it 
was crooked little Mrs.— 

Sir Hen. No, uo; it was no crooked 
Mrs.—but a divinely proporticned figure, 
that might bave lent additional charms to 
o.e of ‘Titian’s graces. 

Del. Oh, that was my mother. 

Sir Hen, The devsi it was! 

Del. Yes, ail in black, 

Sir Hen. Black! No; the woman i 
mean had a sort of a thing—that is, it 
looked like a kind of a—faith, 1 never 
knew how to describe a woman's dress 
in my life—but I know she had something 
on— 
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Del. Probably—tho’ what, by your des 
scription, it is not very easy to define. 
But now [ recollect, I led Lady Emily 
Gerald to her carriage ; who, by the way, 
was so inimitably well disguised, that 
even I, tho’ I am perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with her person, should have been as 
much puzzled to discover her as yourself, 
had not her uncle, old Stanley, let me 
into the secret. 

Sir Hen, Lady Emily Gerald! and you 
are acquainted with her? ‘Then you can 
tell me—nothing of her wit and person, 
I have already felt the power of those—- 
but her faee, my dear fellow, her face — 

Del, An angel's! . 

Sir Hen. I know it, 1 know it; but de- 
tail, detail. 

Del. Forehead, white as alabaster, 
smooth as ivory; eyes beaming with 
sweetness and expression; an aquilize 
nose, teeth like pearls, with a bewitching 
dimple on each side of her ruby lips, 
that— 

Sir Hen. Say no more; Vil have her, 
whether she be maid, wite, or widow— 
tell me, is tuere a husband to poison? 

Del. No, nor to cuckold; which is the 
more fashionable practice of the twoz 
she is a widow, with a noble fortune too, 
I can tell you. 

Sir Hen, Curse fortune! Lhave enough 
for both. 

Del, ( Aside.) What an absurd idiot am 
I! to tell him all this, and raise an ob- 
stacle to my own views on Lady Emily—- 
this must be remedied. 

Sir Hen. My horses are at the door, I'll 
go and call on her directly—where docs 
she live? 

Del. In Ireland. 

Sir Hen. That’s rather tco far, for a 
morning visit. 

Del. L should think so. 

Sir Hen. When does she return ? 

Del, 1 don't know. 

Sir Hen. Vil teil you what, Delaval, it 
is quite clear that you douw’t choose to 
know; and the reasou is cbvious—you 
are in love with her yourself; but, tho’ 
you dowt think proper to answer my en- 
quirics, I shall soon find those who will, 
L warrant me! 

Del. Cconstrainedly). You totally mis- 
take my moiive, my dear Chomley ; ’tis 
my regard for your happiness, that keeps 
me silent, Lady Emily’s beauty is un 
disputed ; but Lshouid be sorry, be very 
sorry, my dear friend, to see you falla 
sacrifice to so artful a character: she is 
the arrahtest coquette—why she broke 
her busband’s heart. 

Sir Een. So much the better! If he 
hadn't died, she couldn’t have been a 
N 
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widow, and'I shouldn't now be the hap- 
picst dog in the universe. 

_ Del. If you have such a passion for 
widows, why don’t you close with Mrs. 
Belmore, and, reversing the natural order 
of things, put an end to all disputes by 
marriage ? 

Sir Hen. (rings the dell.) Weuch! you 
have given mea surfeit, which even the 
thoughts of my beloved Lady Emily will 
hardly enable me to overcome. Give me 
leave to write a short note to Counsellor 
Pother (sits down)—But for these cursed 
cousultations with my Jawyers, I might 
have followed her all the world over. 
What should a man in love do with alaw- 
suit? Now, more than ever, do I detest 
this Mrs. Belmore, for preventing the 
pursuit of my enchantress. 

Enter JEFFERIES. 

Jef. (to Delaval.) Vid you ring, sir? 

Sir Hen. (writing.) Send my horse up 
~-Psha! T mean, my groom. 

Jef. Lwill, sir. Your horses are at the 
door too, sir. {iatt JEFFERIES. 

Del. Very well. Lam sorry to leave 
you, Chomley ; but, as the case is urgent, 
i know your good-nature will excuse me. 
So fare you well; and, if you should take 
2 trip to the sister-kingdom, IT wish you a 
prosperous voyage! but, if you will take 
a fricnd’s advice, you will stay where you 
dre, and put the fair witow, Lady Emily, 
entirely out of your head. 

[Exit DELAVAL. 
_ Str Fen. (seals the note, and rises.) That 
you with me to do so, IT am fully per- 
suaded: but advice and physic are equal- 
ly disagreeable to me, and [ never take 
either, if I can possibly avoid it. It is 
evident, Delaval wants to misiead ine— 
she isno more in Treland, than Dam. 

Enter Str Henry's Groom, 

Here, put this note into the first two- 
penny post-office you come to. Do you 
know Lady Emity Gerald ¢ 

Groom, Cawt say as how I does, Sir 
Henry. 

Sir Lien. Do you remember where she 
lives? 

Groom. No, i don’t, Sir Henry, ’cause 
TL never know'd. 

Sir Hien. You are a stupid blockhead! 
Ge, knock at every door frem St. James's 
to Whitechapel, till you tmd it cut; and 
as you go, sir, if you chance to meet a 
beautiful figure, with an alabaster tore. 
head, an aquiline nose, a piercing eye, 
with lovely dimples on cach side Ler ruby 
Hips, thats she—-follow her home, bring 
nre word directly where she lives, or Vl 
hick you te the devil ! 


Ne Val 


[Exit Stn Henry. 
















































The Lady’s Cabinet of Literature. 


Acr If. Scene Il.—A gloomy part of 
Richmond Park—several trunks of trees 
lying here and there—Twilight. 


Enter CeciL, with an infant wrapped in @ 
shawl. 

Cecil. Your cries, at length, are hush’d 
in sleep, my precious infant! and cold 
and hunger are, for a while, forgotten ! 
How awful is this.silence! no sounds fall 
on my ear, but the tumultuous beating of 
my frighten’d heart—lie still, lie still; 
your throbbings will awake my babe. 
How comes this mist before my eyes? 
I'm very faint—My child, my ehild! I 
can no longer bear your weight—(she 
sinks, placing the infant upon the trunk of 
one of the trees.) What agony is this? 
numbed as my limbs are by the stiffening 
blast, a scorching fire consumes my brain! 
Can this be fear? It is, the terror of a 
guilty conscience. ‘There was a time, 
when neither solitude nor night had power 
to terrify me—but I was innocent then ; 
then I had not offended Heaven, whose 
protection I dare nut now implore.—Ha! 
[ hear a voice—Oh! welcome, welcome 
sound! Yet, should it be any one whom 
I have known in other days-—an idle 
fear ; for, if it should, night’s friendly 
shadows will conceal the features of the 
cuilty Cecil—I'll follow his footsteps— 
in common charity, he'll not deny that 
comfort te a wretched houseless wan- 
derer ! 

Fitz, (without.) Ha, ha! have I es- 
caped you, rafiians? Here [shall be safe 
from their pursuit. 

(ficis seen climbing the wall, and, with 
the assistunce of the arm of a tree, 
lets himself down upon the stage ; 
in this effort he breaks one of the 
smaller branches, and uses it as @ 
weapon of difence.) 

—Here will 1 lie concealed—they shall 
not againimprison ime! 

Cecil, Some miscreant escaped from 
justice! What will become of us? 

fiiz. There, there they go !—One, two, 
three, four !--So, so; lie close—they are 
gone, they are gone, and now I breathe 
again, 

Cecil, Alas! a maniac! What's to be 
done? Shall [ conceal myself? No; VU 
make for the gate, and endeavour to re- 
gain the public road. (FirzHARDING 
turns suddenly round. ) 

Fitz. What are you? one lying in am- 
bush to entrap me? Wretch! advance 
one han’s breath, and Vil fell you to the 
ground! (Raising the broken branch. )-— 
Ah! a woman! 

Cecil, Yes; one without the power or 
Wish to barm you, 
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. Fitz. That’s false; you are a woman, 
born only to betray. I know you are 
leagued against me; but thus—(Threaé- 
entngly.) 

Cecil. Oh! for my child’s sake, do not 
harm me. 

Fitz. A child'—have you a child? 
Give it me—let me strangle it, before the 

little serpent turns to sting the breast 
that nourished it. Pity is folly—if. she 
live, she lives to blast your comfort. I 
had a child—a child more precious to me 
than my own heart’s blood: but she be- 
trayed me—made a gay festival to wel. 
come me upon my return from a long, 
tedious journey--invited guests too— 
three hideous guests! Seduction, Penury, 
and Despair: with the first she fled, and 
left me victim to the other two. 

Cecil, What do I hear? what horrid 
vision darts across my brain? Can it be? 
No, no! and yet, altho’ destruction fol- 
low, I must, I will be satisfied. (She 
throws off FivZHARDING's hat, recognizes, 
and fulis at his feet.)—Great God! my 
father ! 

Fitz, (raising her, looks wistfully in her 
Face, and laughs wildly--pause.) ‘They are 
coming —you will not give me up to my 
pursuers—you will have more compassion 
than my unnatural daughter. 

Cecil. Can Lhear this, and yet not curse 

thee, Delaval ? 
’ Fitz. Ha! does that damn’d name again 
assail my ears? Does he pursue me still ? 
What new torment can he inflict upon 
me? Yes, yes, I see him now—-wheie is 
my daughter, villam? Give her back— 
restore her to me, polluted as she is, and 
T will bless you: but vou have murdered 
her—your barbarous hand has nipped my 
pretty rosebud, ere it was blown, and 
now she lies, scorn’d, pale, and liteless, 
Monster ! no longer shali your poisonous 
breath infect the air—an injured father 
Strikes this poniard to your faithless heart 
—no stiugglinge—down, down—Oh, oh! 
(Ceci supports him.) 

Cecil (weepmez). O, sight of horror! 

Will all the asony I feel restore your 
peace, belov’d, much injured father ! 
' Fitz. (reeevertng, feels her cheeks). 
How, weeping! tears, real tears! poor 
thing, poor thing! don’t cry—l cannot 
be a partner in your grief—since my 
poor Cecil died (for she is dead, is slie 
not?) I have not shed a tear. 

Cecil, O, Heaven! too much, too much 
to bear! 

* Fitz. Poor thing! poor thing! ( Pause.) 
You will not leave me, will you? ( Draws 
her clase to his bosom. ) ) 

Cecil. Leave you! O never, never; I 
will serve you, live for you, die for you. 

#itz, Come then, come with me; and 
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I will shew you Cecil’s crave, and we 
will strew fresh yew and cypress over it 
—Come, come! : : 

(As he is leading her away, voices of 
the keepers are heard without.) 

1st Keep. This way, this way ; Pil fol- 
low him over the wall—do you secure the 
gate. (He leaps from the wall, two more 
come on at the gute.) / 

Fitz. I hear them, they are comnug. 
Don’t let them tear me from you-—save, 
O save me! . 

Cecil. Kind people, hear me! He is 
my father —leave him to my tender care! 

ist Keep. O yes, you'll do much gocd. 
I wish we had more hands with us: step 
across to the cottage, and see if you cam 
get any body to assist. 

[Exit 2nd Keeper. 

Cecil. You call in vain for assistance + 
no power on earth shall part us. Once 
again, I tell vou he is my father. 

1st Keep. That may be; but what can 
you do tor him? You had better stand 
aside, young woman; youll only get 
yourself hurt. 

Cecil. You shall tear me limb from 
limb, rather than separate me from him. 

Re-enter 2nd Keeper, with Cottuger. 
1st Keep. (to Cottager.) ‘There, do you 
take charge of the young woman, and 
keep her off. Now, now!—( They rush 
forward to scize him.) 

Fitz. The first who approaches, I wilt 
lay dead at my foot—folded in your arms 
{ tear them not. 

(A scuffle ensues, on which they ure se- 
paruted—FUtZUARDING disarmed, 
and dragged away.) 

—-Save me from these butchers! O save 
me, save me! 

[ Exeunt FITZHARDING and Keepers. 

Cecil. O, for the love of mercy ! let ne 
follow him. 

ist Keep. (without.) Bind his hands! 

Ceeif. No, no; tor the love of Heaven, 
no! Inhuman men! I must, I will go te 
him. O cruel, cruel! O my poor de- 
ceived, unhappy father ! 

(she breaks from the Collager, and 
endeavours to follow er father, but 
her strength fails her, and she sinks 
upon her knees ; the Cottager Supe 
ports her, and the curtain falls.) 


PROLOGUE, 


By Joun Tayior, Esq.—spoken by 
Mr, Arbor. 


[f, as our Drama’s sev'reign lord pras 


claims, 
The scenic Art to copy Nature aims, 
To shew the Times their manners as they 
pass, . 





And characters reflect, as in a glass ; 
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To paint the world in all its motley strife, 

The gay and dread vicissitudes of life : 

Here Vice in splendour, Virtue bent to 
earth ; 

Here pining Want, and here luxurious 
Mirth; 

Here airy Fashion and her gaudy shows, 

Here Maniacs sportive ‘mid the worst of 


WOES :-— 
Then must the Comic Muse from Nature 
stray, 


When Laughter holds an undivided sway; 

For such, alas! are all the scenes around, 

And where can pleasure unalloy’d be 
found? 

Stil man must struggle with a clequer’d 

fate, 

Whate’er his climate, and whate’er his 
state. 

Hence, if to-night our author should ap- 
pear 

To deviate rashly from his proper sphere; 

di he suspend the ludicrous and gay, 

Aud at the shrine of Pity homage pay ; 

Yet Truth and Reason with his cause de- 
fend, 

And, spite of formal custom, heed his 
end :— 

Not from the Drama seek for barren joy, 

Which, to the mind well-balane’d, soon 
will cloy ; 

Bui, in the words of an illustrious sage, 

Whose works shall moralize each future 


age, 
All lighter feelings of the heart forego, 
** For useful mirth and salutary woe.” 


EPILOGUE. 


By JAMES SMiTH, Esgq.—spoken by Mr. 
LisTON, as Goosequill the Poct. 


CiValks on disordered, then atiempts to walk 
off) 
They've fasten’d the door—O Lord! what 
shall Ido! 
Jil bolt thro’ the other—they’ve bolted 
that too! 
Im hoarse—T’m hysteric—I can’t speak 
a note! 
Tieally teel quite alump in my throat ! 
Tin Goosequill the poet—Lord! don’t 
look so queer ; 
If you donht Pma poet, why only look 
here— 
(Shews his ragged elbow.) 
Y lodge in Fleet street, where they sell 
sassafras ; 
You must kuow the shop—itis Jit up with 


From cellar to garret: my bed-room 
can’t hide me— 

When I put on my night-cap, the whole 
parish ’spied me! 

As my cash wasn’t ready for next quare 

ter-day, 

Says I, “ What's to be done ?”—Says my 
wife, “ Write a play.” 

Oh, Genius dramatic! thou sweetest of 
bhisses ; 

It hits for a certain—unless where it 
misses ! 

Ec: d, it’s rare fun—if it wasn’t for hisses, 

When wy play was fair copied, top- 

heavy with joy ail, 

I walk’d thro’the Strand to the Theatre 
Koyal. 

I chanced, in my ramble, a fine girl to 
see 

I lik’d her of course, and of course she 
ik’d me ; 

I wanted to kiss her—the devil take gas! 

My wife on the opposite side chanc’d to 





Pass, ; 

And, seeing me, scream’d in a Jezabel- 
yell, 

“QO ho! Mr. Goosequill! that’s you—very 
well!” 


I took to my heels, and to Bow-stree¢ 
came soon, 
Where a poor girl was had up for stealing 
a spoon, 
Her friends were in tears—it was all six 
and seyen— 
There should have been twelve, but she 
counted eleven, 
The justice was stern, and her heart 
seem’d to fail her ; 
I didn’t keep house, yet I offer'’d to bail 
her ; 
When a fur-coated buck, in a chimney, 
pot hat, 
Cried, “ Psta! it's the Matd and the Mag- 
pie, you fiat!” 
How d’ye like “ Smiles and Tears If 
you smile, Pll be skittish— 
[ll dine at the Bedford, Pil sup at the 
British ; ; 
Pll buy Mrs. Goosequill a Frenchified 
. bonnet ; 
Pil walk to Blackheath—but I mustn’t 
walk on it! 
Pm off! verbum sat /—Critics, down with 
- your rod: 
If you damn “ Smiles and Tears,” you 
will send me to quod ; 
I must quit my sky-parlour, to ’scape 
Jolin Dee’s clutches, 
And bolt thro’ the airlike the Devil on 
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Crutches ! 
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PUBLIC EDIFICES. 


am 


No. 


THE TRINITY-HOUSE 
PASHE encouragement which, during 

the last half century, has been 
afforded to the growth of the Arts 
and Sciences in this country, Is pe- 
culiarly visible in the liberal rewards 
which public bodies, and even 
wealthy individuals, have held out 
to competitors in the branch of ar- 
chitectural design, and the immense 
sums which have been expended in 
the execution of the most magnifi- 
cent architectural plans, One noble 
monument of this liberal spirit may 
be contemplated, with a fair indul- 
gence of natioual pride, in that 
public edifice which we have selected 
to form the subject of embellish- 
ments to our present number. 

This building, which is called the 
TRINITY-HoUSE, stands on the 
northern side of what formerly was 
Great Tower-hill, but which is now 
denominated Trinity-square. It is 
unquestionably one of the most 
beautiful edifices of the metropolis; 
and, situated (as it is) ou a rising- 
ground, with a handsome area in 
front, it may be viewed with more 
advantage than almost any other of 
our public buildings. It has an ele- 
gant and chaste front, consisting of 
a main body and two wings; “the 
latter of which project a little. The 
basement-story is of massy rustic- 
work; and in the centre is the en- 
trance, which is arched, as are also 
all the windows in that story. On 
this rises the principal story, which 
is of the lonic order, supporting a 
plain entablature, on which rests a 
sloping roof. In the centre cf the 
main body are the arms of the Cor- 
poration; and, on each side, a cir- 
cular medallion, containing the pro- 
files of their ~~ Majesties. 


IV. 


are square medallions, in which are 
groupes of genii, exhibiting difterent 
nautical instruments, with represen- 
tations of the four principal light-. 
houses on the coast of this kingdom. 
The general effect which this elegant 
structure produces on the mind of 
the beholder, is highly pleasing, and 
always calls forth an exclamation of 
applause to the memory of the ar- 
chitect, WYATT. 

The origin of the Brotherhood of 
the Trinity is involved in consider- 
able obscurity ; but its connexion 
with the maritime affairs of the island 
is doubtless very aucient. The pa- 
rent establishment is at Deptford, 
and the corporation is styled ‘ The 
Master, Wardens, and Assistants, of 
the Guild or Fraternity of the most 
glorious and undivided Trinity, and 
of St. Clement, in the Parish of 
Deptford Stroud, in the County of 
Kent.” 

The present corporation owes its 
foundation to King Henry the VIIIth, 
in the year 1515. It consists of a 
master, four wardens, eight assist- 
ants, and eighteen elder brethren; in 
whom is the direction of the com- 
pany. There are also an indefinite 
number of younger brethren, as ary 
sea-faring man may be admitted into 
the society under that name, but can 
have no share in the controul of its 
concerus. ‘The elder brethren con- 
sist generally of commanders in the 
navy or nerchants’ service, and a 
few principal officers of the govern- 
ment. The duties of this corpora- 
tion are entirely directed to the 
superintendance of the iaterests of 
the British shipping, military and 
commercial. ‘Their powers are very 
extensive ; Including the right to ex- 





Above the windows in the two wings | 


amine the masters of king’s ships, 
to appoint pilots for the riveg 
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Thames ; erect light-houses and sea- 
marks; to examine the children of 
Christ’s Hospital, educated fer the 
sea; to grant licences to poor sea- 
men, not free of the city, to row on 
the Thames; and to superintend the 
deepening and widening of the river. 
They are also empowered to recéive 
donations for charitable purposes ; 
and possess funds sufficient to relieve 


anuualiy great numbers of poor sea- 
men, and seamen’s widows and or- 
phans. 


The court-room of the ‘Trinity 
House is a most elegantly finished 
apartment, and contains some excel- 
‘Jent portraits. 


= ---— + —— ————— 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF 


eAesinunsier Abbey. 


NO. XI. 


——— 


Youth at the prow, aad pleasure at the 
helm. 


—_— —— et —— 


And see, where all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train.— 
GRAY. 
RICHARD IT. AND HIS QUEEN, ANNE. 
ADJOINING to the tomb of the vie- 
torious Edward III. is another of 
very similar construction, having 
formerly two statues of brass gilt, 
representing the ill-fated Richard II. 
deposed and murdered by Henry [V., 








and his first wife, Anne, daughter of 


the German emperor, Wencenlaus. 
This monument was erected to the 


memory of the unhappy victim of 


his father’s ambition, by the re- 
nowned Henry V. who, with extra- 
ordinary magnanimity, ordered his 
body to be brought from its original 
burial place at Langley, and _re-in- 
terred, with all the pomp.of royalty, 
near the remaius of their common 
progenitor, Edward. Nor was this 
ail: with the avowed view of expi- 
ating the crime by which the Lan- 
casterian family ascended the throne, 
the same high-minded monarch, in 
.- 








Mlustrations of Westminster Abbey. 


the year 1416, founded a Carthusian 
priory at Sheen for forty monks, 
and a corresponding establishnent 
at Sion, on the opposite shore of the 
Thames, for sixty nuns, By order 
of the founder, a constant succession 
of holy offices were to have been 
kept up to the end of time; so that, 
when the devotions of one had finish- 
ed, those of another were to have 
eommenced, Upon the rationality of 
this species of expiation, remark is 
unnecessary ; what is chietly to be 
admired is the honourable open- 
mindedness of the conqueror of 
France. Shakspeare, who, in his 
historical plays, as elsewhere, seldom 
permits an interesting trait to escape 
him, makes Henry thus apostrophise 
previously to the battle of Agin- 
court : 

Not to-day, Oh Lord! 

h! not to-day, think thou upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown! 
I Richard’s body have interred anew ; 
And on it have bestowed more contrite 

tears, 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 


Five hundred poor I have in yeaily pay, 

Who twice a day their withered hands 
hold up 

Toward heaven to pardon blood ; and I 
have built 

Two chantries, where the sad and solemn 
priests 

Sing still for Richard’s soul HENRY V. 





The view taken of the character 
of Richard II. by Sbakspeare, in 
which view he is strictly borne out 
by history and tradition, proves him 
to have been a man of fine but not 
political qualities. Ascendinga throne 
in the heigh-day of blood; succeed- 
ing a monarch who had raised Eng- 
land to the highest. pitch of renown ; 
the son himself of a prince who had 
been the idol of bis countrymen and 
the admiration of Europe; quick in 
intellect, generous, aud profuse in 
disposition; he was imperceptibly 
led into a career of folly and dissi- 
pation, which, both in public and in 
private life, generally ends in crime, 
The barbarous murder of his uncle, 
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the Dike of Gloucester, was the 
climax of his misgovernment, and, 
joined to the open injustice of seiz- 
itg the inheritance of his cousin, 
Bolingbroke, lost him his crown. 
The presence of mind of Richard, in 
turning the passions of the angry 
multitude, when Wat Tyler was kill ed 
in Sinithfield, 
that kind of royal address which is 
occasionally rated too highly. The 
monarchs of a neighbouring kingdom 
have been much celebrated for this 
parole royalty,- and that, too, when, 
like the deluded Richard, they were 
sacrificing to their passions the most 
sacred duties of their high station. 
Possibly nothing is more really i Inju- 
rious to’ the kingly character than a 
too lofty estimation of its own pre- 
eminence, and yet nothing is so 
productive of politeness, amiability, 
and sentiment, pur et noble. Several 
sovereigns of France have been the 
most cold-hearted and oppressive of 
rulers, and yet the finest gentlemen 
In the world; nor is it quite clear 
fhat the same combination does not 
exist in their posterity to this day. 
‘Setting aside the extreme impru- 
dence of Richard as a sovereign, 
there is sutticient reason to believe 
that he was a man of great intellec- 
tuality, and a liberal patron of lite- 
rature, ata period when-to be such, 
implied superior discrimination. He 
protected both Chaucer and Gower ; 
the former of whom held more than 
one important station under him; 
and as to Gower, he wrote the cu- 
rious poem entitled “ the Confession 
of a Lover,” at his express command, 
and was munificentiy rewarded. 
His reign, in many particulars, was 
distinguished by a dawning refine- 
ment, which, but for the iron-times 
that followed, might have anticipated 
the age of Elizabeth, if any thing 
short of the art of printing could 
have done so. Be it remembered, 
too, if it will excite complacency to- 
wards the amply punished Rickard, 
that it was his deat 
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the bloody contentions between the 
rival Roses; which, like the factions 
of Orleans and Burgusdy i in France, 
rendered England a ‘emporary Gol- 
gotha. 
There is more than one anecdote 
preserved of Richard {]. which prove 
him: to have been a man of quick 
sensibility, and intimate his pesses- 
sion of qualities that are undeniably 
estimable in private life, and only to 
be deplored ia the sovereign when 
they imply the neglect or sacrifice of 
important duties. It is pleasing to 
read of a youthful monarch ordermg 
a grove of trees to be cut down on 
the death of a tenderly-beloved wife, 
because it had been the favourite 
scene of much endearing intercourse, 
Such was his conduct on the demise 
of the queen, who here shares with 
him in the honours of the existing 
monument. 
Here Richard saw, in beauty’s loveliest 
bloom, 
His angei-bride sink headlong to the 
tomb ; 
Then rush’d with horror from the dread- 
ful bow’'r, 
And bade the axe its lofty shades devour. 
Mavuricer’s Richmond Hill, 

These are kind of facts upon which 
we do not reason, but feel. To cut 
down trees because people die, is not 
a result of reason; but exists there 
a heart which has endured the pang 
of eternal separation from a valued 
object, that will be likely to miscon- 
ceive it ?—No. 

As any kind of illustrative anec- 
dote is in its place here, it may not 
be amiss to inform the fair reader, 
that Anne, the idolised queen of 
Richard Ii. first taught the English 
ladies to ride as they at present do. 
It is remarkable that in some parts 
of Italy the ancient custom is re- 
tained to this day, or, at least, ex- 
isted when Lady Craven (the Mar- 
cravine of Auspach) wrote her 
Travels ; ag she mentions being sur- 
rounded, when on horseback, by a 
set of people ; if memory “se correct, 
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anxious to ascertain if she were pos- 
sessed of both her legs.—Richard 
survived Anne only five years ; but 
in the course of that time made a 
political marriage with a daughter of 
France. Anne died in 1394, Richard 
was murdered in 1399. 

The fellowship of death is fre- 
quently affecting and remarkable :— 
in the same chapel, between the 
shrine of St. Edward and the tomb 
of Philippa, under a large stone, 
once fiuely plated with brass, lies 
the murdered uncle of Richard, 

THOMAS OF WOODSTOCK, DUKE OF 

GLOUCESTER, 

This prince was one of the ‘‘ vials” 
of the third Edward’s “ sacred 
blood,” being the sixth and youngest 
of his sons. ‘The Duke of Glou- 
cester was a man of eminent abilities, 
but of austere humour; and, having 
paid great attention to the national 
welfare during the king’s minority, 
he was piqued at the unhappy course 
which he pursued when of age. His 
influence was great, and his reproot 
severe, and together so exasperated 
the young king, that he resolved 
upon his destruction. His manner 
of effecting it was peculiarly base 
and treacherous. Under a show of 
friendship, he visited the duke at his 
pleasant seat, called Plashy, in Es- 
sex, where, staying to supper, the 
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latter thought it his duty to attend 
him back to town; but, at Stratford, 
he was suddenly surrounded by an 
ambush of armed men, who hurried 
him on shipboard, and carried him 
to Calais, where he was stifled be- 
tween feather-beds, by the king’s 
order. This black transaction took 
place in September, 1397, and ma- 
terially hastened the fate of Richard 
himself, who was murdered in Fe- 
bruary, 1399. Thomas of Wood- 
stock left one son and three daugh- 
ters: the former died clildless ; 
from one of his daughters descended 
the dukes of Buckingham, one of 
whom was executed by Richard IIT. 
and the other by Henry VIII. The 
tincture of royal blood, as proved 
by this descent, was the sole cause 
of the death of the latter: at least, 
a pretended treason arising out of it 
was the sole excuse of the merciless 
tyrant who inflicted it, The court- 
policy of England was for a long 
time very Tur rkish. 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry, Harry. 
True; and in the name, for a long 
time, rested much of the difference, 
as it regarded affinity to the throne. 
From the wars of York and Lancas- 
ter to the death of Lady Arabella 
Stuart, what a series of oppression 
and murder! 


OLD 
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MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER. 
STRANGE faucy came across 
the mind of the editor, as lie 

sat down to the performance of this 
part of bis duty, which, however 
romantic, may probably be produc- 
tive of some good eflects. 
turning over the contents of his port- 
folio for the list of names of Emment 
Women of Great Britain, whose me- 
moirs lave already appeared in this 
Miscellany; when, as he pronounced 





He WAS | 





their names, 
struck with the entrance into his 
study, one after another, of the ap- 
paritions of these once distinguished 


females, habited as in the days of 


their existence, with all their living 
senses and faculties in full exercise. 
“ Why do you start?” said Consci- 
ence: “this assembiy has met by 
your invitation ; the party is of your 
own selection; they have been 
brought together by you, and, whe- 








his imagination wag: 
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ther well or ill assorted, it is not 
now in your power to disperse them. 
In this or any other apartment 
devoted to. your studies, they will 
remain; and remember that every 
month will add one to the num- 
ber. Nor is this exhibition con- 
fined to your view alone: mul- 
tiplied by human art, the same 
personages, in the same forms, 
appear wherever the British Lady’s 
Magazine obtains adinission. Re- 
flect, then, that you are not only 
accountable to these themselves for 
the company into which you bring 
them, but that the consequences 
of their separate or collective ap- 
pearance in the world, the influence 
of their examples, or the spread of 
their principles, will not be overlook- 
ed in the inevitable reckoning betwixt 
you and me.” 

With such an impression fresh 
upon his mind, the editor recollected 
with peculiar satisfaction the charac- 
ter which he had previously selected 
for the present number; for, if the 
end of Biography be to instruct and 
improve, how can that noble purpose 
be better accomplished than in pre- 
senting to the view of British women 
so high and excellent an example as 
the Life of ELIZABETH CARTER 
affords? Herhistory does not, indeed, 
abound with surprising incidents, nor 
display a variety of anecdotes; but 
it is a pleasing picture of human exist- 
ence, inasmuch as it exhibits, in a 
delightful view, the tranquil happi- 
ness which is the reward of our pri- 
vate duties rightly understood; and 
at the same time displays the high 
fame which may be won by WoMAN, 
even among the learned, without the 
sacrifice of one feminine grace, or 
the assumption of ‘any habits incon- 
sistent with that retirimg modesty 
which is indispensable to the charac- 
ter of a virtuous female. 

ELIZABETH CARTER was born 
at Deal, 
British Lapy’s MaG, No. 14, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 


in Kent, on the 16th of 
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December, in the year 1717.* Her 
father was the Rev. Nichoias Carter, 
D.D. perpetual curate of the chapel 
of Deal, and afterwards rector of 
Woodchurch and of Ham, both ia 
Kent; and he was also one of the 
six preachers in the cathedral church 
of Canterbury. Her mother was 
Margaret, only daughter and heiress 
of Richard Swayne, of Bere, in the 
county of Dorset, esq. (a younger 
branch of those of Gunville, in the 
same county,) by Lychet Maltra- 
vers, esq. and a daughter of Thomas 
Trenchard, of Wolverton. Dr. 
Carter gave all his children, daugh- 
ters as well as sons, a learned edu- 
cation. 

When Mrs. Carter was about ten 
years of age, she had the misfortune 
to lose her mother. She died of a 
decline; partly, as is supposed, oc- 
casioned by vexation at the loss of a 
handsome fortune by the bursting of 
the South-Sea bubble. 

The infancy and early youth of 
Mrs, Carter afforded no promise of 
the attainments which she afterwards 
acquired. Yet even then it was her 
most eager desire to be a scholar, 
though nature seemed to forbid it. 
She gained the rudiments of know- 
ledge with great labour and difh- 
culty, and her perseverance was put 
to a most severe trial. The slowness 
with which she conquered the impe- 
diments that always oppose the be- 
ginning of the study of the dead 
languages, was such as wearied even 
the patience of her father; and he 
repeatedly entreated her to give up 
all thougints 0. becoming a scholar. 
But she was determined to overcome 





* This article is principally abridged 
from the well-written “ Memoirs of the 
Life of Mrs. Carter,” collected by her 
nephew and executor, the Rev. Montagu 
Pennington, and published by Messrs. Ri- 
vington, together with her Poems and 
Miscellaneous Essays m Prose ; a work 
worthy a place in —" lady’s library. 
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the difficulty, and her unwearied ap- 
plication injured ber health, and 
probably laid the foundation of those 
frequent and severe head-aches, from 
which she was never afterwards 
wholly free. 

Amidst her severer studies, how- 
ever, more feminine accomplishments 
were not neglected. Her father 
sent her for a year to board in the 
house of Mr. Le Sueur, a French 
refugee minister at Canterbury. 
There she learnt to speak the French 
language, which she continued to do 
to the close of her life, better than 
most persons who have not lived 
abroad. She learnt also the common 
branches of needle-work, which she 
practised to the very last; and mu- 
sic, In which, though very fond of 
it, she never seems to have made any 
considerable progress. She played 
both on the spinnet and German 
flute; and certainly took some paius 
to acquire this accomplishment, as 
there is a great deal of music for 
both instruments in her own hand- 
writing. She seems very early to 
have cultivated a taste for poetry ; 
for, in the year 1738, she published 
a very small collection of poems, 
written before she was twenty years 
of age. 

Mrs. Carter's progress in learning 
very soon occasioned her to be no- 
ticed by some of the most respect- 
able families in Kent; among these 
was the Hon. Mrs. Rooke, widow of 
George Rooke, esq.(son to Adiniral 
Sir G. Rooke) and sister to John, 
first Viscount Dudley and Ward, 
who resided at the mansien-house of 
St. Laurence, near Canterbury. She 
had also a house in London, where 
Miss Carter, as she was then called, 
passed a winter with her, and was 
introduced by her to many persons 
of distinction in rank, as well as let- 
ters; and this first gave her a taste 
for such society, as out of London 
can hardly be met with. She also 


brother of her father, a silk mer- 
chant, and partner with Mr. Vere, of 
Bishopsgate-street, who was _ his 
wife’s brother, and uncle to the pre- 
sent banker of that name. So that, 
from the age of eighteen or nineteen 
years, Mrs, Carter generally passed 
great part of the winter ia London, 
where her acquaintance was much 
courted, and estimated as it deserv- 
ed. The summer she chiefly spent 
with her father at Deal, or with her 
friends at Canterbury. 

It is not easy, at this distance of 
tine, to relate exactly her progress 
in learning, in its proper order. She 
began with the Latin and Greek 
languages, and after some time added 
to them the Hebrew. Yet with the 
Greek and Latin grammars she was 
almost wholly unacquainted, and 
used to say of them, with some de- 
gree of unmerited contempt, that she 
had never learnt them. Asa gene- 
ral science, however, she understood 
grammar well, but not as taught in 
schools ; and rather thought it ought 
to be a consequence of understand- 
ing the language, than a handmaid 
to that knowledge. 

The French language, as has been 
observed before, she learnt (to speak 
at least) of a native,-and understood 
it thoroughly; so she did Italian, 
Spanish, and German, which Jan- 
guages she taught herself without any 
assistance. Of this last language she 
was particularly fond, and took great 
delight in reading it. She began to 
study German when she was about 
twenty years of age, by desire of 
her father, in order to qualify her- 
self for some place at court. Sir 
George Oxenden, a very intimate 
friend of her father, proposed this 
scheme, and offered to use his inte- 
rest for that purpose. The language, 
indeed, was soon and completely 
attained; but whether she disliked 
‘the continemevt of a court, or whe- 





spent a good deal of her time with a! 


ither Sir George’s interest could not 
procure her a desirable situation 
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there, certain it is that the German 
language was of no use to her 
with respect to her advancement in 
life. 

Later in life she learned Portu- 
guese; in which, for wart of books, 
she probably made no great pro- 
gress. Last of all, she taught her- 
self Arabic; but this very “dificult 
language she never professed to un- 
derstand well, although she was able 
to read it with the assistance of a 
dictionary. She made, indeed, an 
Arabic dictionary for herself, con- 
taining various meanings of words, 
and their combinations, which she 
found, from her own reading, to 
have been improperly translated or 
misunderstood. 

Meantime the sciences were not 
neglected, though they were far from 
being her forte, or from giving her 
the pleasure which she received from 
classic and historic iearning. How- 
ever, she bestowed a great deal of 
attention upon astronomy; which 
she thought a noble science, and in 
which she made a very considerable 
progress. 

But, among her studies, there was 
one which she never neglected—one 
which was always dear to her from 
her earliest infancy to the latest pe- 
riod of her life, and in which she 
made a continual improvement. This 
was that of religion, which was her 
constant care and greatest delight. 
Her acquaintance with the Bible, 
some part of which she never failed 
to read every day, was as complete 
as her belief in it was sincere ; and 
no person ever endeavoured more, 
and few with greater success, to re- 
gulate the whole of their conduct 
by that unerring guide. 

But, though such was her turn of 
mind from her earliest youth, she 
was, when a young woman, not only 
lively but gay. Her cheerfulness 
and innocent playfulness of mind, 
indeed, never forsook her to the very 
last; but those who have been long 
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accustomed to contemplate with re- 
spect, and even reverence, the deep 
scholar and pious moralist, will per- 
haps be surprised when they are told 
that Mrs. Carter loved dancing, was 
somewhat, when very young, of a 
romp, and subscribed to assemblies; 
hay, once at least, she took a part in 
a play, in which the other performers 
were her brother and sister, some 
few of their young companions, and 
even the grave Doctor her father, 
who condescended to appear on their 
little stage, and read the part of 
Cato. 

It is, indeed, a matter of some 
surprise how she could make her la- 
borious studies compatible with such 
amusements. But the fact is, that 
she was never idle. She rose very 
early, generally between four and 
five o'clock, and this custom she 
continued through life; her latest 
timé of rising, when in tolerable 
health, being between six and seven 
o’clack, even to the very close of 
life. When young, she also sat up 
very late, so that her father, in one 
of his letters, commends her for hav- 
ing formed a resolution of going to 
bed not later than twelve o'clock, 
and desires ler to adhere to it. 

So multiplied and various were her 
studies and employments, that it is 
more astonishing that she excelled in 
any, than that she fell short of excel- 
ience insome. This was the case with 
the arts of drawing and painting, 
which she learnt and practised for 
some time, but without much suc- 
cess; while, on the other hand, she 
gained a knowledge of history, both 
ancient and modern, such as is very 
rarely acquired, and her taste for 
that engaging as well as useful branch 
of science she never lost. Yet she 
found time to work a great deal at 
her needle, not only for herself, but 
also for the family; and this even 
when in London; for it appears, 
from one of her father’s letters, that 


when one of her brothers bad some 
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new shirts, some of them were sent 
to her to make there. 

That she was fond of dancing the 
following extract of a letter will 

rove :— 

“The last account I heard about you 
was by a person who saw your gravitiship 
in a company of ninety-nine people, skip- 
ping about with as much activity as any 
Jaughing mortal of us all. Ihave played 
the rake most enormously for these two 
days, and sat up till near three in the 
morning, I walked three miles yester- 
day in a wind that I thought would have 
blown me out of this planet, and after- 
wards danced nine hours, and then 
walked back again. Did you ever see 
or hear any thing half so wonderful ? 
And what is still more so, I am not dead ; 
which I thought proper to tell you, for 
fear you should think this letter no sufhi- 
cient proof of my being alive.” 

With so much innocent cheerful- 
ness, some share of beauty, and so 
many accomplishments, it is not sur- 
prising that Miss Carter should have 
offers of marriage, and some of them 
even advantageous ones. But flat- 
tered, courted, caressed, as she was, 
still she took no step without her 
father’sadvice ; nor even, whatever her 
own wishes were, refused any propo- 
sals to marry without his permission to 
do so. There was a gentleman, every 
way unexceptionable, who made her 
an offer of marriage; and to whom 
she appears so far to have formed 
an attachment, as to induce her at 
Jeast to hesitate some time before 
she gave her final answer. His name 
is omitted, as some of his family 
may perhaps be living. This gen- 
tleman she might possibly have ac- 
cepted, had he not published some 
verses, Which, though not absolutel 
indecent, yet seemed to shew too 
light and licentious a turn of mind: 
and of these be was himself after- 
wards sincerely ashamed. 

At a very early period of her life, 
Mrs. Carter became acquainted with 
Mr. Cave, who was a friend of her 
father. Cave was the original editor 
of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
and inserted in it, with lier consent, 





several of her early poetical attempts, 
which are for the most part signed 
Eliza, and which occur as soon as, 
1734, in her 17th year. Mr. Cave 
was much connected with the literary 
world, and his friendship for Mrs. 
Carter was the means of introducing 
her to many authors and scholars of 
note; among these was Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) Johnson. ‘This was early 
in his life, and his name was then 
but beginning to be known, having 
just published his celebrated imita- 
tion of the third Satire of Juvenal, 
under the name of ‘‘ London,” Nei- 
ther this work nor his general cha- 
racter were as yet much known in 
the country; for Dr. Carter, in a 
letter to his daughter, dated June 
25, 1738, says—‘ You mention 
Johnson; but that is a name with 
which I am utterly unacquainted. 
Neither his scholastic, critical, or 
poetical character ever reached ny 
ears.” Their friendship continued 
as long as Johnson lived; and he al- 
ways expressed the greatest esteem 
and regard for her. Notwithstand- 


ing the rudeness of his manners oc-: 


casionally, even to women, Mrs, 
Carter frequently declared that he 
never treated her but with civility, 
attention, and respect. 

The year 1739 first introduced this 
lady to the world as a writer of prose, 
as well as verse. [Her first work of 
this kind was a translation from the 
French, of the ‘“ Critique of Crou- 
saz on Pope’s Essay on Man.” ‘This 
was finished in 1738, but not pub- 
lished till the following year. It is 
in one small volume duodecimo, and 
called in the title-page “* An Exami- 
nation of Mr. Pope’s Essay on Man; 
translated from the French of M. 
Crousaz, M.R.A. of sciences at Paris 
and Bourdeaux, and professor of 
philosophy and mathematics at Lau- 
sanne.” At the time, the translation 
itself was much praised and approv- 
ed of. Johnson (as her father ex; 
pressed it) “ gave it his suffrage free 
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from bias” before it was printed; 
and Dr. Birch sent her a complimen- 
tary Latin epistle upon it. Before 
Mrs. Carter had finished this trans- 
lation, she began another, from the 
Italian of Algarotti’s ‘‘ Newtonian- 
ismo per le Dame.” The English 
title to this work was, ‘‘ Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Philosophy explained, for 
the use of the Ladies, in six Dia- 
logues, on Light and Colours.” This 
was printed by Cave, in the same 
year, 1739, in two volenees duode- 
cimo, and was very well received. 
When further advanced, however, 
in life and reputation, Mrs. Carter 
never willingly spoke of either of 
these translations, and seemed to 
wish that they should be wholly for- 
gotten. Though not ill written, they 
were indeed in other respects un- 
worthy of her powers ; and the time 
of the future translator of, and com- 
mentator upon, Epictetus, was rather 
iil bestowed on versions from modern 
and familiar languages. But, how- 
ever little they may now be supposed 
to add to Mrs. Carter’s fame, they 
had a considerable influence upon it 
then; and one of them was the 
means of introducing her to the ce- 
lebrated Countess of Hertford, after- 
wards Duchess of Somerset, and to 
several other persons of distinction 
and genius. 

Young as she was at this time, 
hot twenty-two years of age, her 
approbation was thought of con- 
sequence, and her acquaintance 
courted by many persons of esta- 
blished reputation. 

Upon the occasion of Mrs. Rowe's 
death, Mrs. Carter wrote an Elegy, 
which was published in the ‘‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” for April 1737, 
and signed Eliza. It is a striking 
proof of the attention which she be- 


stowed on the polish of her compo- 


sitions, that two years afterwards 
she reprinted this poem in the same 
publication for April 1739, with 
such alterations and additions as to | 
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inake it a much more finished, and 
almost a new performance, and sign- 
ed it with her name at length, in 
compliance with Mr. Rowe’s desire, 
At this time, when Mrs, Carter 
was thus courted, and her good 
opinion anxiously cultivated, it 
should be recollected that she was 
only twenty-two years of age, 
without fortune or high connections, 
and (except when visiting at Canter- 
bury, or at Mrs. Rooke’s) living in 
the private retired family of a coun- 
iry clergyman. Bat, extraordinary 
as it may seem, even at this early 
period, Mrs. Carter’s fame was net 
confined to her native island. It 
spread over several parts of the con- 
tinent, and that wonderful prodigy 
of early learning, Johu Philip Bara- 
tier, expressed a wish of commencing 
an epistolary correspondence with 
her. She was then in London, and 
Baratier being a young man, about 
her own age, before she would con- 
sent to this proposal, sie asked her 
father’s advice concerning the pro- 
priety of her entering into such a 
correspondence, It is, indeed, not 
unworthy of remark, and in this age 
will be considered as an uncommon 
circumstance, though greatly to the 
honour of both father and daughter, 
that Mrs. Carter took no step of any 
consequence, undertook no work, 
engaged in no correspondence, with- 
out consulting her father, and asking 
his advice. To the matter now pro- 
posed for his consideration, Dr. 
Carter made no objection, and wil- 
lingly gave it his sanction; and a 
correspondence in French and Latin 
commenced between those two ex- 
traordinary young persors, which 
was contireed till the death of Ba- 
ratier, in 1739, at the age of twenty. 
Soon afterwards an event occnrred 
which had probably a great influ- 
ence upon Mrs, Carter’s success in 
life, as well as upon her literary 
fame; for toit was owing, in a great 
measure, lier most considerable work, 
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the translation of Epictetus. This 
event was her acquaintance with 
Miss Talbot, which commenced in 
February, 1741. It was at the 
house of Mrs. Rooke, near Canter- 
bury, that these future friends first 
met. Miss Talbot had even then 
been for some time known in the 
world, and highly esteemed. This 
lady was only daughter of Edward, 
second son to Dr. William Talbot, 
bishop of Durham, and next brother 
to Charles, the first Lord Talbot, 
and lord high chancellor. Her mo- 
ther was a daughter of the Rev. G. 
Martyn, prebendary of Lincoln, 
‘To Dr. Secker, then bishop of 
Oxford, Mrs. Carter was soon after- 
wards introduced by her friend, Miss 
"Talbot; and that eminent divine and 
— whose character, though 
every day gaining ground, has hardly 
beeu app recited even yet so highly 
as it ought to be, shewed her much 
kindness and esteem to the day of 
his death. For her sake, when he 
became archbishop of Canterbury, 
lie preferred her brother-in-law, Dr. 
Pennington, to the rectory of Tun- 
stal in that diocese. ‘The bishop’s 
attention and regard were not thrown 
away on one insensible to, or un- 
grateful for, them. Mrs, Carter 
had the highest veneration for his 
talents and learning, and a great 
opinion of the sincerity and integrity 
of his character; for which last qua- 
lities there were some persons who 
were not inclined to give him credit. 
3ut she, who knew him so well, and 
had indeed better opportunities of 
judging of him, from their long in- 
timacy, than most other persons 
could have, was fully convinced as 
well of the soundness of his religious 
principles, as of the excellence of his 
moral character. 
Such, indeed, was Dr. Secker’s 
attention to Mrs, Carter,.and so high 
his opinion of her seemed to be, that 


it was supposed by many of their : 


friends, after he became a widower, 


ject, and said, 








that he wished to marry her. This, 
however, she always positively de- 
nied to be the case, and was fully 
convinced that he felt for her nothing 
more than friendship and esteem. 
She always seemed, indeed, to be 
hurt at the idea, and never liked to 
have it:mentioned or alluded to even 
by her relations. The same thing 
was also affirmed with regard to that 
good and amiable prelate, Dr. Hay- 
ter (afterwards bishop of Norwich, 
aud of London), with whom she 
was much acquainted; and some of 
their contemporaries are not clear 
that in this case the rumour was 
equally unfounded. Mrs. Carter, 
however, never allowed it to be true; 
and it is pretty certain that, what- 
ever the bishop’s inclinations might 
be, they never led him so far as to 
make her an offer of marriage. 
Once, indeed, when the two bishops 
and Mrs, Carter were together, Dr. 
Secker jocularly alluded to this sub- 
‘“‘ Brother Hayter, 
the worid says that one of us two is 
to marry Madam Carter (by which 
name he was accustomed to address 
her, and speak of her); now I have 
no such intention, and therefore re- 
sign herto you.” Dr. Hayter, with 
more gallantry, bowed to her, and 
replied, “* that be would not pay his 
Grace the same compliment, and 
that the world did him great honour 
by the report.” 

After the publication of the small 
collection of peems in 1738, men- 
tioned before, which was the only 
authorised one till that in 1762, and 
the two translations of which an ac- 
count has been already given, it does 
not appear that Mrs. Carter wrote 
any thing for the press, before the 
celebrated translation of Epictetus, 
her principal work. There is, 
indeed, a circumstance mentioned, 
or rather alluded to, in a letter to 
her from her father in the vear 1743, 
as if she had written a play. If 
such was the truth, ler maturer 
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judgment probably induced her to 
destroy it, for no vestiges of such a 
performance now remaiu. 

Although Mrs. Carter passed a 
good deal of her time with her 
friends at Canterbury and in London, 
yet she had not for many years after 
this period any establishment of her 
own, either at Deal or in London; 
but her father’s house was still her 
home. Her literary connections 
continued to increase, and her repu- 
tation to rise higher and higher. 

When the translation of Epictetus 
was finished, it was left in the Bishop 
of Oxford’s hands for revisal and 
correction. Meantime he and Miss 
Talbot earnestly pressed Mrs, Carter 
to collect what particulars she could, 
and write the philosopher’s life. 
This she at first declined, both for 
want of sufficient materials, and for 
another very good reason, but so 
little to be expected by those who 
consider her as a scholar only, and 
therefore, unwilling to attend to the 
details of domestic life, that it seems 
worth telling in her own words to 
Miss Talbot. 

* Deal, March 1755. 

** Whoever that somebody or other is, 
who is to write the life of Fpictetus, 
seeing [ have a dozen shirts io make, I do 
opine, dear Miss Talbot, that it cannot 
be I. However, seriously, I did think of 
the thing; but there are so very few 
particuiars to be met with upon this sub- 
ject, and those few so universally known, 


that it seemed to me quite unneces- 
sary.” 


Nothing can shew her character in 


a higher or more amiable point of 


view, than the consideration of such 
conduct. Attached to her studies 
as she was, caressed and flattered by 
the great and learned, she never al- 
lowed herself to shrink trom those 
familiar, but less pleasing, engage- 
ments, which she considered as a 
duty to her father, though their 
burden was not lessened by praise, 
nor their performance attended by 
eclat. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 
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After much correspondence, a plan 
was finally agreed upon, of writing 
an introduction, and adding such 
notes as might be supposed to pre- 
vent all danger to superficial and 
incautions readers, These also were 
sent to the bishop and Miss Talbot, 
for their approbation and correction, 
but they made few or no alterations 
in them. Some few additional notes 
were found in Mrs, Carter’s writing, 
in her own quarto copy of Epictetus, 
which have been added to the last 
edition published since her decease. 
The printing of this work was begun 
in June 1757, and was not finished 
till April 1758. It was in one vo- 
lume large quarto, 505 pages, be- 
sides the introduction of 34. There 
were 1018 copies struck off at first ; 
but, as they were found insufficient 
for the subscribers, in the following 
July 250 more were printed. There 
have been two subsequent editions in 
two volumes duodecimo, besides one 
in two volumes octavo, published 
since Mrs. Carter’s decease, with some 
additional notes. 

This work was much admired and 
talked of as soon as published ; and 
the extraordinary circumstance of a 
translation from the Greek of so 
ditticult an author, by a woman, 
made a great noise all over Europe. 
Even in Russia, where, as Mrs. Car- 
ter humorously observed, they were 
just learning to walk upon their hind 
legs, an account was published ‘of 
her, which was, on the whole, pretty 
correct. The celebrated George, lord 
Lyttelton, wrote his opinion to Mrs. 
Montagu in these words :—“ I have 
lately read over again our friend, 
Miss Carter’s preface (meaning the 
introduction, for preface there 1s 
none,) to Epictetus, and admire it 
more and more. I am also much 
struck with the poem prefixed to it 
by another female hand (Mrs. Cha- 
pone). ‘The English ladies will ap- 
pear as much snperior to the French 
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m wit and in learning, as the men in 
arms.” 

In the following year, 1758, Dr. 
Secker was promoted to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, upon the 
demise of Archbishop Hutton: and, 
after his family had removed to 
Lambeth, Mrs, Carter was frequently 
an inmate with them in that palace ; 
and there, as she often declared af- 
terwards, she passed some of the 
happiest parts of her life. 

At this time a great intimacy 
subsisted between Mrs. Carter, Mrs. 
Montagu, and Lord Bath; and, 
soon after the signing of the treaty 
of peace in the beginning of the 
year 1763, a plan was formed for 
a continental journey together. 
This was partly a scheme of plea- 
sure, and partly on account of 
Lord Bath’s health, which was de- 
clining, and for whom the Spa- 
waters had been prescribed. At Mrs, 
Montagu’s earnest request, Mrs. Car- 
ter was prevailed upon to join their 
party, which was of course attended 
with no expence to her. Dr. Douglas 
also, afterwards bishop of Salisbury, 
the learned and well-known detector 
of literary forgeries, who was then 
chaplain to Lord Bath, as well as his 
intimate friend, travelled with them. 
They landed at Calais on the 4th of 
June, 1763, and returned to Dover 
on the 19th of September in the 
same year. They weut first to Spa, 
and then, after a short tour in Ger- 
many, proceeded down the Rhine 
into Holland; and, from thence, 
through Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, 
and Dunkirk, to Calais again. 

This tour, as may well be sup- 
posed, considermg who and what her 
companions were, was to Mrs. Carter 
a most delichtful one. Indeed, it 


might be considered as an epoch in a_ 


hfe varied with so few events. She 
always dwelt upon it with peculiar 
pleasure ; and, even at the close of her 
life, had the most perfect recollection 
of every circumstance attending it, 
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In the summer of 1764, Lord 
Bath died, not indeed suddenly, but 
unexpectedly. He left no issue ; for 
Lord Pulteney died before him with- 
out children; and, therefore, the 
whole of his large property deseend- 
ed to Lieutenant-General Pulteney, 
his only surviving brother. Many 
persons who had expected legacies 
were much disappointed; and all 
Mrs. Carter’s friends were surprised 
that Lord Bath had left nothing to 
her. She herself, however, always 
said that she had no right to expect 
any such mark of friendship from 
him, and that he had never given 
her reason to hope for it. The ge- 
neral enjoyed, or rather was embar- 
rassed with, his great acquisition of 
wealth not many years. He died in 
the autuinn of 1767, leaving his for- 
tune to his nearest relation, Frances, 
wife of William Johnstone, esq. who 
then took the name of his wife's fa- 
mily, and became afterwards (by the 
death of the baronet, his elder bro- 
ther,) better known by the name of 
Sir William Pulteney. 

Hardly were the contents of the 
general’s will known, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Pulteney settled an annuity of 
1007. upon Mrs. Carter; by way, as 
they delicately expressed it, of fulfil- 
ling Lord Bath’s intentions. About 
three years before Mrs. Carter died, 
Lady Bath represented to her father, 
that every thing was then so increas- 
ed in price, that 100/. was much less 
valuable than wlien the annuity was 
granted, and Sir William generously 
added 50/. toit. ‘This increase Lady 
Bath continued to give after Sir Wil- 
liam’s decease, though the original 
bond was still for 100/. only. 

This liberal donation, added to 
what her uncle had left her about a 
year before, which produced 15002. 
South-Sea stock, placed Mrs. Carter 
very much at her ease in point of 
circumstances. Her habits of life, 
indeed, were such, that a very little 





‘sufficed her, She dressed as plain 
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‘she used a profusion. 
littie neat at dinner, but was fond of 


and with as little expence as possi- 
ble, considering her situation; but 
was always delicately neat and clean, 
both in her clothes and person. Cold 
water (except a litle fiungary or 
Lavender water, with wuich she used 
to rub her head,) was her only cos 
metic from her youth; but of that 
She ate but 


pastry and vegetables; and never ate 
any supper at all. She drank Jemon- 
ade, or miik and water, at ber dinner, 
and one glass of wine when she diued 
in company, as a matter of civility, 
which quantity she never exceeded. 
But for the last three or four years 
of her life she was ordered by her 
physician to drink more wine, and 
then she usually drank alse a_ sisal] 
glass of port before dinner, 


But, sparing as she was to herself 
‘every respect, to others she was 


bountiful as liberaiity itself. Her 
gifts to her relations, aud to sorme 
friends who were poor, and her cha- 
rities to the indigent, were such, that 
it might have been supposed tint 
her moderate income could never 
have supplied them. 

During all the summer ef 1805 
she had been in a very low and 
declining state, evidently growing 
weaker, ‘and falling away very much, 
though her appetite was tolerably 
sood. 


see her kind and vaiued friends In 
London once more. Cn the 23< of 
December, Mrs. Carter le!t Deal for 
the last time, and on the following 


Poetry. 





She thought herseif near death, | 
host had the ai anxious desire to | 
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day arrived in Clarges-street. Ex- 
cepting her great weakness, which 
made it dificult for her to get inte 
or out of the post-cliaise, she bore 
her journey pretty well. For some 
days after her arrival she seemed to 
be better, and was able to dine, in 
very sinall parties, with Lady Cre- 
morne and some of lier other near- 
est friends, several times. On the 
4th of January, 1800, her nephew 
received from her a short letter, the 
last, he believes, that she ever wrote. 
[t was perfectly well written in all 
respects; but she complains in it 
that she was “ sadly tired with writ- 
ing it.” Soon after this hier strengtle 
declined so fast, that she was haraly 
capable of holding a conversation at 
all ; aud by the middle of January 

she was en tirely confined to her own 
apartments, and in a few days after 
to her bed. Her senses remained 
till within a few hours of her de- 
cease; but she was so weak us to be 
unwilling, and indeed hardly able, to 
speak at all. 

She expired, without a groan ora 
strugcle, about three o'clock in the 
moruing of the 19th of February, 
1806, in the S9th year of her age. 

Sueh was the honourable career, 
and such the happy end of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter; whose life fur- 
nishes a most striking example of the 
eminetce in learning to which female 
intellect is capable of arriving; and 
of tae respect which such attain- 
ments, blended with virtue, command 
for their possessor whilst living, and 
for their memories beyoud the grave. 
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POETRY. 
sage 
i The following } ren es pe was written mn, same time appropriate in every reicr- 
honour of a celebrated lady in Virgi- | emee te its subject. ] 
nia, by the name of M Avo. ‘Lhe effort | PUZZLE. 
was more immediately ight g ten by a LY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, 
remark that the name of Mayo was | in ATIGU’D and restiess, on my bed 
no way susceptible of a ae ele { janguish’d for the dawn of morrow, 


poem was intended to be complete as | ‘Till: cHumber sooth’d my aching head, 


an independent allegory, and at the | 
ERitisn Lapy’s Mac. Noo ii, 








And lola, in fairy dreams, my sorrow: 
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I scem'd in that serene retreat,* 


Which smiles in spite of stormy wea- 
ther ; 
Where flowers and virtues, clustering, 
mect, 
And cheeks and roses blush together : 


When soon twelve sylph-like forms, I 
d:cam’d, 
Successive on iny vision darted, 
And still the latest comer seem’d 
Fairer than she who just departed. 


Yet one there was, whose azure eye 
A melting, holy lustre lighted, 

Which censur’d, while it wak’d, the sigh, 
And cbid the feelings it excited. 


“ Mortal!” a mystic speaker said, 
‘In these the sister-months discover : 
Select from these the brightest maid ;— 
Prove to the brightest maid a lover.” 


I heard, and felt no longer free! 
The dream dissolves, the sisters sever ; f 

While raptur’d I exclaim, “ With thee, 
Dear May! O, let me dwell for ever !” 


—_—— 


TO MY INSTRUMENT. 


No soothing voice nor friend I own, 
Tn solitude I pine; 

Yet thy soft melancholy tone 
Breathes sympathy divine. 


Thy thrilling chords I dearly love; 
They to my wounded heart 

A gentle healing opiate prove, 
A silent balm impart. 

Whene’er I weep, with grief oppress’d, 
And sigh and wish in vain, 

Thou murmur’st comfort to my breast— 
Reliev’st and lull’st my pain. 


And when, with laughing joy, I come, 
And press thy fav’rite keys, 

With me thou smil’st in merry tone, 
And sing’st of love and ease. 


Ah! once I e’er was wild and gay, 
And sportive dane’d and free ; 

I thrumar’d the liveiy jig each day, 
The canzonet or glee. 


But now f seek for strains of woe, 
In unison with mine, 

And : .elancholy minors flow 
In soft and solenin time. 


Yet thou shalt sweetly teach, lov’d toy, 
My present woe t’endure ; 
Shalt bid me look for FUTURE joy, 
And bless the passing hour. 
J.M.T. 
Lincoln ; March 26, 1813. 





* The Hermitage, a delightful country- 
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THE CAVE OF RESIGNATION, 
A FRAGMENT. 
In Imitation of the Style of Spenser. 


THREE angel graces were there in her 
traine, 

The which te Resignation would she lend 

ticr heart in hour of sorrow to sustain, 

And prove how far, above all earthly 
frieuid, 

Her power to aid the humble doth ex- 
tend. 

Twaine of these graces must on earth 
abide 

Whilest man remains, the child of sin and 
woe, 

Then cease their being: but the third 
shall guide 

Man to heaven’s gates, and, entering 
there, shall know 

Eternity’s full joys, that never cease to 
grow. 


The first of stature talland stately mien, 

With strong impression waked the awe- 
struck mind ; 

Upon a bleeding cross she lov’d to lean ; 

To pensive musing did she seem inclin’d, 

And solemn was her voice, yet wond’rous 
kind ; 

In her right hand a sacred cup she bore, 

The which she offered to the wounded 
breast, 

Albeit suitfering with guilt’s cruel sore,— 

Who drank this sov'reign balm, its power 
confest, 

And hail’d the promis’d dawn of ever- 
lasting rest. 


And on this dame there did a damsel 
wait— 

Yclad she was in garb of sober brown ; 

Steady, yet cheerful, was her gentle gait, 

Ne ever did she laugh, ne ever frown ; 

Her face was fair, as is the cygnet’s 
down; 

Her voice was meek, like to the constant 
dove ; 

Nor smiles, nor tears, dwelt in her art- 
less eye; 

Tho’ all her deeds were charity and love: 

Such was this damsel faire, yclep’d Tran- 


quillity. 

And Resignation, with this handmaid, 
sought 

No higher bliss than in this bower to 
dwell ; 


Save when one visitant celestial brought 

Such store of comfort to her modest cell, 

Scarce heaven itself that blessing could 
excel :-— 

From God's own throne this guest derived 
her birth, 

And with his glorioug beauty was she 





residence of the lady. 


dight ; 
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And thence was sent to bless the glad- 
den’d earth 

With beams above the sun’s meridian 
height : 

Such was this wonderous guest, Religion 
hight. 


——a— 
WATERLOO. 


Wuixst some of Vict'ry sing, in lively 
strain ; 
My pensive Muse 
Lameniing views 
Its price terrific, and its trifling gain. 
’Twas there, the verdant plains of Wa- 
terloo, 
Where thousands trod, 
Now ’neath the clod 
Lie hid, in Death’s dark mansions, from 
our view. 


*I'was there, the great, courageous, and 
the brave, 
Fearless of death, 
Resign’d their breath— 
In countless numbers rushing to the 
grave. 
*T was there, fell Slaughter’s wide-extend- 
ed blow, 
Disdaining bound, 
Deait Death around : 
{There foe, by Até fir’d, opposed foe.) 


‘Twas there, dire Devastation oer the 
plain 
Its empire spread, 
Unlimited ; 
There Chaos and Confusion hekd their 
reign. 


’T was there, opposing swords contentious 
clash’d, 
With fatal blow 
Laid numbers low; 
Or deeply wounded, as they onward 
dash’d,. 
*Twas there, the dreadful cannon thun- | 
d’ring roar’d ; 
There musketry 





Incessantly, 
in fated vollies, death-fraught, torrents | 
pour'd, 


?Twas there was heard the brazen trum. | 
pet’s clang ; 
The piercing file, 
Engend’ring strife ; 
Or rattling drums, shut drown the dying 
pans. 
"Twas there Destruction ral’d with sov’- | 
reign sway, 
With fary franght, 
Dread havoc sorgtit ; 





There horses, men, and arms, promircu- 


ous lav. 
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Twas there the vet’ran old, the stripling 
young, . 
Lay side by side— 
There bled, there died, 
Or crush’d beneath the pressure of the 
throng. 


Twas there the air was rent with pierc- 
ing cries ; 
The wounded moan’d, 
The dying groan'd, 
Or feebly strove to raise their languid 
eyes. 
Twas there the Cliristian bath’d his feet 
in gore ; 
There human blood, 
A copious flood, 
From gaping wounds the crimson riv’lets 
pour. 


*T was there were lost the husband, father, 
friend ; 
The lover true ; 
Asunder flew 
Affection’s ties, that Nature bind and 
blend. 


“T'was there the aged sire lost ev’ry joy, 
Was childiess left, 
Of hope bereft,— 

Sorrow supplants his expectations high. 


’Twas there the virgin lost her faithful 
swain,— 
Jhi frantic grief 
Secks sad rciief, 
Or Niobe-like, sheds silent tears in vain, 
’*T was there, one stroke the wife a widow 
made ;— 
Disconsolate, 
Laments her fate, 

Gr mourns her offsprimg’s loss—a father’s 

aid. 

‘Twas there lay blooming youth and 

ripniag age: 
Thus Boreas rude 
Has often strew’d 

Pomona’s premis’d treasures with its rage. 

’Ywas there distorting Agony and Pain 
Their pow’rs malign 
Tcgether jcim— 

There left their victims bound in Ter- 

ture’s chai. 

"| was there the steed ungovernable grew; 
Or mad with pain, 
Across the plain, 

Or fird with war, o’er dead aad dying 

flew. 

Twas there the foe was foil’d—retreated, 

ran: 
From ev’ry tongue 
Amidst the throng 
The ery resounded, “Save himself whe 


can!” 
ds FULL 
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HOVE! 

T Witt not always weep and sigh, 
But try to laugh and sing ;° 

VI! dream of happier seasons nigh-— 
The joys that love may bring 

Vhe lonely cell and uun’s attire 
No longer will [ love ; 

The rosury no more admire, 
Nor melancholy prove : 

But banish from my alter’d heart 
Tie sad extremes of woe ; 

Bid sadness trom my breast depart ; 
And tears of joy to flow. 

For why with sighs obscure each beam— 
Will grieving change the doom ? 


New Music. 





No !—rather court each transient gleam, 
Nor think of woes to come: 

And snatch each flow’r that blooms by 

chance, 

Before its beauty fade ; 

Search for the smile and sparkling glance ; 
And rove the dell and glade. 

Siay not to think of sorrows past, 
Which would my heart ensnare ; 

But muse on rapture e’er to last ; 
Ani fly each scene of care. 

The rose-hued cheek I once could claim, 
Tho’ faded, yet may glow ; 

And health re-animate the frame, 
So lately chil’'d by woe! 


Liacoln ; Sepé. 18, 1815. J.M. T. 
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REVIEW OF 


My Spouse AnD [; an Operatical Farce, 
performed with the greatest applause 
at the ‘Theatre- Royal, Drury- -lane : 
written by Mr. C. Dibdin, jun. Coin- 
posed, and most respectfully inscribed 
tothe Noblemenand Gentlemen forin- 
ing the Sub-Committee of the above 
Theatre, by John Whitaker. Button 
and Co. 8s. 

Mpue drawing up of the curtain 

ushers in a full chorus of pea- 
sants, in the usual style of rustic 
revelry. Villagers should not chauut 
like Italian cantatores. A very pretty 
song is sung by Sirs. Bland, in the 
part of Junet, the words a which 
we shall transcribe. 

Love, Sittle blind urchin, went strolling 

one day, 
And madyigals chaunted so pretty ; 

Wiule ballads he sold as he went on his 

way, 
With Valentine verses so witly: 

Love's burthen was, “ Maids, ne’er away 

your hearts throw ; 

Till Prudence prouipts Yes, always an- 

sewer Oh, po!” 

Love, Ettle false urchin, advice didn’t 

Spare, 
Yet his arrows at random he shot’em ; 
snd a cart aim’d at Prudence, who 
chanced te be there ; 

‘em. 

‘2 mee, the 

silly; aud so 

‘They often said Yes, whea ticy 

have said No. 


NEW MUSIC. 
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(But hold—on the 


wounded their hearis, be | 


maids furn’d eut! 


should | 


t 
4 
{ 
‘ 


| T mark ’en-- 


The next song, ‘The Boy and 
the Butterfly,” is warbled enchant- 
ingly by Miss Kelly. The Hunting 
Song, sung by Mr. Bellamy, does 
the composer much credit, and shews 
the versatility of his powers. ‘The 
words are as follow: 


WuHen the grey morning breaks 
O’er the dew- sprinkled soil ; 
When his way the hind takes, 
Light of heart, to his toil; 
I rise ere the sun darts his beams, health 
to conrt; 
Call my dog, load my gun, and away to. 
the sport. 
Creep slow thro’ the stubble ; 
are met; 
Yo-ho, Dido--good deg—she has ’em— 
thiey’re set ;— 
they rise—bang—one’s fated 
to die: 
[I bag it, and homeward trot Dido and [. 


the covey 


Thus brace after brace, 

l’or my aim's pretty true, 
i bag ina space 

That few sportsmen can do. 
With appetite keen 

‘To my box Lihen go, 
While the charms of the scene 

Set my heartin a glow. 
stubbie—hey---Dide 
stops shor 

edad dog—she points to 

the sport. 
{ mark ee rise 
must die ; 
I bag it, and homes 


—bang—another 


ward trot Dido and JI. 

























































The trio, “ Pray don’t quarrel for 
me,” Is extremely well managed, a id 
has a truly theatric effect. We mus 
not omit noticing Mrs. Biand i 
* Ab! well-a-day!” whose plaintive 


notes always reach the heart. Of 
the overture we cannot speak, as we 


wish to say nil nisi bono. 
- << 


THE FAVOURITE OVERTURE TO LIONEL 
AND CLARISSA; as performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Drury-lane, and the 
Lyceum. Composed, and arranged for 
the Piano-forte, by J. G. Blackwell. 
Bland and Weller. 3S. 


A piece in the boid, martial, style, 
well adapted for show and execution, 
consisting of three movements, in 
which the bravura costume is well 
sustained. We have played it with 
good effect on the organ. 


—a 


Di TANT Parpiti; Arietta, composed 
by Signor G. Rossini. Arranged, with 
Accompaniments for a Spanish Guitar 
and Piano-‘orte, and dedicated to Miss 
Herries, by Signor G. Briccio. 
menti and Co. 9s, 

The Spanish guitar has of late 
obtained much celebrity. We lave 
lately witnessed certain nightly sere- 
nades at the fashionable part of the 
town, by Italian singers of no ordi- 
nary stamp, and accompanied in a 
masterly manner on the Spanish 
guitar. 
attain so much power in the open 
air, while the tones of the page in 
the same situation, » pear thin and 
spiritless, is a problem we not 
solve. It rests with the student in 
acoustics to assign a cause for the 
phenomenon. 

The chitarra (guitar) is the prin- 
cipal part in the symphonies of this 
song, the piano-forte filling ouly a 


tty eS 
sGhae 


subordinate rank. The volce-part 
should have been written in the 
tenor-cleff, or at least an cetave 


low er. 
VUCE 


‘The accompaunnents are at 
beautiful and novel. 
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A VoLUNTARY FOR THE ORGAN OR 
PrANo-FORTE; in which is introduced 
Handei's favourite Air, “*’Thou sualt 
bring the emin.” Composed by Charles 
Wesley, organ-performer to his Royal 
Hi: whness the Prince-Regent. No. IL. 
land and Weller. 3s. 

We delight to follow Mr. Wesley 
through all his gradations. The first 
movement rather imitates Corelli; 


the second, Stanley. ‘The fourth, a 


fugue, in D minor, alla breve time, 
strictly follows Handel. We are 





Cle. 1 


Way this instrument should | 


highly charmed with this movement ; 
nor are we less delighted with the 
adaptation of Handel’s airin ‘ Israel 
in Egypt” at the conclusion. 


——— 

PoLonaise Durt for two Performers on 
one Piano-torte ; composed by I’, Ries. 
Op. 41. Clementi and Co. 3s. 

This duet, like all the productions 
of Mr. Ries we have yet seen, will 
require the aid of good timists and 
brilliant fingers to do it justice. Of 
the multitude of operas this author 
has written, few have reached us; 
but those few are of the best kind. 


- aa 


THE NIGHUTINGALE-CLUB ; sung, with 
unprecedented applause, by Mr. Ma- 
thews, at the ‘Theatre-Royal, Haymai- 
ket, in the favourite Musical Farce, 
*“ A Chip of the Old Block.” Com- 
posed by Mr. Whitaker. Button and 
Co. 2s. 





| ‘The music of this song is an ex- 
Ss 


| cellent vehicle for the words; which, 
as they really were received with 
great applause, we slhiail give at 
lenigti lh. 

Tue Nightingale-club in a village was 


held, 

At the sign of the Cabbage and Shears; 
Where the singers, no doubt, would have 

vreatly excelld, 

Bat for want of taste, voices, and cars. 
Still between ev'ry toast, with his gills 
mighty red, 

President thus, with great elo- 
quence, said ; 

( Spoke ne) ** Genticmen of the Ntehtin- 
gale-club, you all know the rule; every 
reutlemai must sine a song, or drink a 
‘salt and water. Mir. Sontfle, i 


Mister 
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eall upon you.”—“ [have got a cold in 
my head, but Pil try: let me blow my nose 
first. Blow high, biow low, &c.” 
Bravo, bravo, very well sung ; 
Jolly companions every one. 
Thus the Nightingale-club gaily kept up 
their clamour, 
And were nightly knock’d down by the 
president’s hammer. 


When Snaffie had finish’d, a maa of ex- 
cise, 
Whose squint was prodigiousty fine, 
Sang “ Drink to me only with thine eycs, 
And I will vledve with mine.” 
Afier which Mr. Tugg, who draws teeth 
for all parties, 
Roar'd a sea-soug, whose burthen was 
“ Pull-away, hearties.” 


Bravo, bravo, &e. 


Mr. Drvbones sang next, who was turn’d 
of threescore, 

And melodiously warbled away, 
“She's sweet fitteen, im one year more, 
And yei we are too young, they say, 

sut we kuow beiter, sure, than they.” 
Then a little Jew grocer, who wore a 
bob-wig, 
Struck up ‘ Billy Pringle had von leetel 
pig; 
Not very lectel nor yet very big; 
But ven alive him live in clover; 
But now him dead, and dat’s all over.” 
( Spoken.) “ Come,” said the president, 
“‘ whose turn is it to give us a sentiment? 
—Mr. Mangle, the surgeon.”—“ Sir, Pll 
give you, Success to the men who bleed 
for their country.,—“ And now, Mr. 
Dismal, we'll thank you for your song.” 
“¢ Sir, Pil give yeu something sprightly. 
(Inacrying tone of wvice. ) 
“¢ Merry are the bells, and merry do they 
ring, 
Berry is myself, and merry can I sing.” 


Wit of the Day. 


Billy Piper some members call’d Breach 

of the Peace, 
Because all his notes were so shrill, 
Shriek’d out, like the wheel of a cart 
that wants grease, _ 

(In a sjucuking tone.) 

“ Deeper, aud deeper still.” 

Mr. Max, who, all gin, wish'd to coo like 

a dove, 

Murmur’d sweetly, Oh! listen, lisien 
to the voice of love, 

Which calls my Daphne to the grove.” 

( Spoken.) Mr, Doublelungs, the but- 
cher, was called upon next. “ And now, 
Myr. Doublelungs, we’ll thank you fora 
song.”—** Sir, TH sing with all my heart, 
liver, and lights, T’ll sing you the Echo- 
song out of Comus, wits my own ac- 
companiments ; and, when a man echoes 
himself, he’s sure to do it in the right 
key. 

(Ina shrilland deep toned voice alternately.) 
“ Sweet Echo,” &c. 
Bravo, bravo, &c. 

The hint of the above is borrowed 
from Didsdin’s ‘ Song of Songs,” a 
charming thing, which we believe 
has never been printed, but which, 
perhaps, may be among the forth- 
coming six which are to be published 
for the benefit of that excellent 
musician’s widow and daughter. As 
for the present song, we must hint 
to the private singer, that it is not 
an easy one to sing in company ; and 
that a gentleman, who might attempt 
to entertain a company of ladies by 
such an exhibition, might find it 
difficult to escape the Quid rides ? 
We never met with a ‘ monstrous 


{droll story” more likely to be spoiled 





Bravo, bravo, &c. 


in the telling than this, 


DOPL oa LE LLL LO” L OL LLL LD DLO 


WIT OF THE DAY. 


ee ee 


A MUSICAL PUN.—A modern com-- 


poser, of great modesty, but possess- 
ing also great sagacity, being grossly 
flattered by a person whose motis es were 
not altogether disinterested, impatiently 
answered, “My dear fellow, were I to 
listen to you, I find you would make a 
Handel of me.” 
Bishop Wilkins was one of those wild 
projectors, who united considcrable ge- 
nius to tiie mest absurd opivions, Among 


other chimeras, he professed to have dis- 
covered an art of flying, and attempted 
to shew the possibility of reaching the 
moon. The celebrated Duchess of New- 
castle one day said to him, “ Doctor, 
where am I to find a place for baiting at 
in the way up to that planet r’—“ Ma- 
dam,” said he, “ of ali the people in the 
world, I never expected that question 
f:om you, who have built so many castles 
ia the air, that you may be every night 
at one of your own.” 


















































FRENCH BONNETS. 


Abroad had lovely Myra been, 
And all the continent had seen, 

With what’s most strange upon it ; 
And, when return’d to England's shore, 
Upon her head fair Myra bore 

A tower, and not a bonnet. 


Her language was a modish speech 
Of many tongues, beyond the reacli 
Of simple native’s power ; 
And since her tongue, confus’d and mix’d, 
Resembled Babel’s tongues, she fix’d 
Above it Babel’s Tower. 
NOHI. 
A CHANCERY SUIT. 
Mr. Leacu 
Made a speech, 
Impressive, clear, and strong. 
Mr. Harr, 
On t’other part, 
Was tedious, dull, and long. 


Mr. PaRKER 
Made that darker, 

Which was dark enough without. 
Mr. Bern 


Spoke so well, 
The Chancellor said, F doubt. 





TO A YOUNG LADY, 


With some Pheasant’s Feathers, which she 
desired for her Dress. 


These plumes, the brightest charm in 
view 

On that poor breast where once they 
grew, 

Transported to a lovelier place, 

Shali now but aid superior grace: 

Before, they flutter’d idly round, 

In hourly terror of a wound ; 

3ut now, beneath thy beauty’s ray, 

They'll scatter wounds where’er they 

stray. c. T. 
Asses’ Ears.—Liston, when first an- 

nounced as the representative of Botton 

in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 

was asked what he meant to do w:th tiie 

ass’s head after the play had its expected 

long ren? when he coolly replied, “ I 


_ Shall send it as a present to Shakspeare’s 
- conunertators.” 


oe we 


ARTIFICIAL BEAUTY. 


False rumps—false teeth—false hair— 
false faces ! 

Alas, poor man, how hard thy case is! 

Instead of woman’s, heavenly woman's 
charms, 


To clasp eork—gums—wool—varnish—in | 


thy arms! 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE HOTTENTOT 
VENUS, AT PARIS. 


The Venus of Medicis scarccly has 
flown, 
When, Paris, alas! your next Venus is 
vone !— 
And no end to your losses you find: 
Well may you in sackcloth and ashes de- 
plore ; 
For the former fair form had no equal 
before, 
And the latter no equal behind. 
A Virtuoso. 
Doubte Puysician.—-A_ gentleman 
having called upon a frievd, with whom 
he found two physicians, «* his departure 
left the following, scribbled on the back 
of a letter, on his dressing-table :— 
By one physician might your wera be 
done, 
But dees are ike a double-barre?’d gun: 
From one discharge sometimes a bird 
has flown, 
The second barrel always brings it down. 


_—— 


ON WAR. 


Whene’er contending princes fight, 
For private pique, or public right, 
Armies are rais'd, the fleets are ann’d, 
They combat both by sea and Jand: 
When, atter many battles past, 
Both tir’d with blows, make peace at last: 
What ts it, after all, the people get ?— 
Why, Widows—taxes—wvoden-legs, and 
debt! W.HL A. 
ON THE DEATH OF A PERSON OF THE 
NAME OF HEMP, 
No words can paint the anguish deep, 
With which his friends his loss deplore : 
Let Vice rejoice, let Virtue weep, 
Hemp is, alas! no more. 
THE AUTHOR AND HIS REVIEWERS, 
Certain reviewers sav, Sir Nat 
Has much misled ihe town of late ; 
Telling strange lies of this and that, 
Without regard to fact or date. 
They say he does old stories rake, 
Aud tell of things long out of season; 
They say he writes whole sheets to make 
“ The worse appear the better reason.” 
Sir Nat has done all this, ’tis plain; 
Misled the town a little bit; 
Mis-stated facts—and, now and then, 
Mistaken impudence tor wit. 
But what tho’ all his guilt appears? 
There are who cut the matter shorter: 
He’s done this once ia fifty years— 
There are whe do it once a quarter. 


C. T. 
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eail upon you,.”—“ L have got a cold in 
my head, but Pi try: let me blow my nose 
first. Blow high, biow low, &c.” 
Bravo, bravo, very well sung ; 
Jolly companions every one, 
Thus the Nightingale-club gaily kept up 
their clamour, 
Aud were nightly knock’d down by the 
president’s hammer. 


Then Snuffle had finish’d, a maa o . 
When Sraffice had ud, a of ex 
cise, 
Whose squint was prodigiousiy fine, 
Sang “ Drink to me only with thine eycs, 
And I will nledge with mine.” 
Afier which Mr. Tugg, who draws te 
Afier which Mr. Tugg, who draws teeth 
for all parties, 
Roar’d a sea-soug, whose burihen was 
“ Pull-away, hearties.” 


Bravo, bravo, &e. 


Mr. Drybones sang next, who was turn’d 
of threescore, 
And melodiously warbled away, 
“ She's sweet fitteen, im one year more, 
And yet we are too young, they say, 
3ut we kuow beiter, sure, than they.” 
Then a little Jew grocer, who wore a 
bob-wig, 
Struck up “ Billy Pringle had von leetel 
1g; 
Not very lectel nor yet very big; 
But ven alive him live in clover; 
But now him dead, and dat’s all over.” 
(Spolcen.) “ Come,” said the president, 
“* whose turn is it to give us a sentiment? 
—Mr. Mangle, the surgeon.”—“ Sir, Pil 
give you, Success to the men who bleed 
for their country.”,—% And now, Mr. 
Dismal, we'll thank you for your song.” 
“¢ Sir, Pil give yeu something sprightly. 
(Inacrying tone of wvice. ) 


Wit of the Day. 







Billy Piper some members call’d Breach 

of the Peace, 
Because all his notes were so shrill, 
Shriek’d out, like the wheel of a cart 
that wants grease, _ 

(In a sjueaking tone.) 

“ Deeper, and deeper still.” 
Mr. Max, who, all gin, wish’d to coo like 
a dove, 
Murmur’d sweetly, “ Oh! listen, listen 
to the voice of love, 
Which calls my Daphne to the grove.” 
( Spoken.) Mr, Doublelungs, the but- 
cher, was called upon next. “ And now, 
Mr. Doublelungs, we'll thank you fora 
song.”—** Sir, TM sing with all my heart, 
liver, and lights, I'll sing you the Echo- 
song out of Comus, with my Own ac- 
companiments ; and, when a man echoes 
himself, he’s sure to do it in the right 
key, 
(Ina shrilland deep toned voice alternately.) 
“ Sweet Echo,” &c. 

Bravo, bravo, &c. 

The hint of the above is borrowed 
from Diddin’s “ Song of Songs,” a 
charming thing, which we believe 
has never been printed, but which, 
perhaps, may be among the forth- 
coming six which are to be published 
for the benefit of that excellent 
musician’s widow and daughter. As 
for the present song, we must hint 
to the private singer, that it is not 
an easy one fo sing in company ; and 
that. a gentleman, who might attempt 
to entertain a company of ladies by 
such an exhibition, might find it 





“¢ Merry are the beils, and merry do they 
ring, 
Merry is myself, and merry can I sing.” 


difficult to escape the Quid rides? 
We never met with a ‘‘ monstrous 


{droll story” more likely to be spoiled 





Brayo, bravo, &c. 





a 


in the telling than this, 
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WIT OF THE DAY. 


omg 


A 3 

“™ poser, of great modesty, but possess- 
ing also great sagacity, being grossly 
flattered by a person whose motis es were 
not altogether disinterested, impatiently 
answered, “ My dear fellow, were I to 
listen to you, I find you would make a 
Handel of me.” 


Bishop Wilkins was one of those wild 
projectors, who united considcrable ge- 


MUSICAL PUN.—A modern com-. 


nius to tie mest absurd opinions, Among | 


other chimeras, he professed to have dis- 
covered an art of flying, and attempted 
to shew the possibility of reaching the 
moon, The celebrated Duchess of New- 
castle one day said to him, “ Doctor, 
where am I to find a place for baiting at 
in the way up to that planet r’—“ Ma- 
dam,” said he, “of ali the people in the 
world, I never expected that question 
f:om you, who have built so many castles 
ia the air, that you may be every night 
at one of your own.” 




















FRENCH BONNETS. 


Abroad had lovely Myra been, 
And all the continent had seen, 

With what’s most strange upon it ; 
And, when return’d to England's shore, 
Upon her head fair Myra bore 

A tower, and not a bonnet, 


Her language was a modish speech 
Of many tongues, beyond the reacli 
Of simple native’s power ; 
And since her tongue, confus’d and mix’d, 
Resembled Babel’s tongues, she fix’d 
Above it Babel’s Tower. 
Nou. 


ee vee 


A CHANCERY SUIT. 

Mr, Leaci 

Made a speech, 
Impressive, clear, and strong. 

Mr. Hart, 

On t’other part, 
Was tedious, dull, and long. 

Mr. PaRKER 

Made that darker, 
Which was dark enough without. 


Mr. Ber. 
Spoke so well, 
The Chancellor said, F doubt. 





TO A YOUNG LADY, 


With some Pheasant’s Feathers, which she 
desired for her Dress. 


These plumes, the brightest charm in 
view 

On that poor breast where once they 
grew, 

Transported to a lovelier place, 

Shali now but aid superior grace: 

Before, they flutter’d idly round, 

In hourly terror of a wound ; 

3ut now, beneath thy beauty’s ray, 

They'll scatter wounds where’er they 

stray. C. i. 
Asses’ EArs.—LIsTon, when first an- 

nounced as the representative of Botton 

in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 

was asked what he meant to do w:th tie 

ass’s head after the play had its expected 

long ron? when he coolly replied, “ I 

_ Shall send it as a present to Shakspeare’s 

commentators.” 


ee 


ARTIFICIAL BEAUTY. 


False rumps—false teeth—false hair— 
false faces! 

Alas, poor man, how hard thy case is! 

Tastead of woman’s, heavenly woman's 
charms, 

To clasp eork—gums—wool—varnish—in | 
thy arms! 





Wit of the Day. 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE HOTTENTOT 
VENUS, AT PARIS. 


The Venus of Medicis scarccly has 
flown, 
When, Paris, alas! your next Venus is 
vyone !— 
And no end to your losses you find: 
Well may you in sackcloth and ashes de- 
plore ; 
For the former fair form had no equal 
before, 
And the latter no equal behind. 
A Virtuoso, 
Dovuste Puysician.—A gentleman 
having called upon a frievd, with whom 
he found two physicians, «* his departere 
left the following, scribbled on the back 
of a letter, on his dressing-table :— 
sy one physician might your wera be 
done, 
But two are bhe a double-barre?’'d gun: 
From one discharge sometimes a bird 
has flown, 
The secoud barrel always brings it down. 


ON WAR. 


Whene’er contending princes fight, 
For private pique, or public right, 
Armies are rais'd, the fleets are mann’d, 
They combat both by sea and Jand: 
When, atter many battles past, 
Both tir'd with blows, make peace at last: 
What is it, after all, the people get ?— 
Why, Widows—taxes—wovoden-legs, and 
debt! W. HLA. 
ON THE DEATH OF A PERSON OF THE 
NAME OF HEMP, 
No words can paint the anguish deep, 
With which his friends his loss deplore : 
Let Vice rejoice, let Virtue weep, 
Hemp is, alas! no more. 
THE AUTHOR AND WIS REVIEWERS, 
Certain reviewers sav, Sir Nat 
Has ninch misled tie town of late ; 
Telling strange lics of this and that, 
Without regard to fact or date. 
They say he does old stories ruke, 
Aud tell of things long out of season; 
They say he writes whole sheets to make 
“ The worse appear the better reason.” 
Sir Nat has done all this, ’tis plain; 
Misled the town a little bit; 
Mis-stated facts—and, now and then, 
Mistaken impudence for wit. 
But what tho’ all his guilt appears ? 
Vhere are who cut the matter shorter: 
He’s done this once ia fifty years— 
There are whe do it once a quarter. 


C. T. 
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Fricrau written in the first laf of 

WALTER Scott’s poem of “WATERLOO.” 

Nap and myself one common fate may 
rue 5 


We both have lost a crown by Waterloo. 


Fine Arts. 


ON A RECENT PAUX-PAS. 
A Jew d’esprt# in Crim Con. see? 
Lo! B———w’s fate is such: 
This child of song is only wrong, 
By loving Right too mueh, 


Find 


ARTS. 


~ <p 


THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
re specimens of anci- 
ent the maste rpiece 's of Gre- 


cian sculy hae, has ing recentiy been 


viewed at Burne ston-house, Londen, 
P * — _— 
by dhe celebrated Visci NTI, mem- 


F 

Kp, ¥ ee eae 
ber of the Royal tt e Preace 
Ee eee ener ent como eer 
that fearned abd Gisinteresfea critic 


delivered fits opinion ef 


Byes é 
stitute 0; ; 


then: 1 


Writlig, in the torm of a jetter, toa 
Petonede ans No i , ‘orgntiionne ¢ 
friend; aud, as fie observations OL 


’ e HM ’ 
such a competent padgze upon a sub- 


ject so interesting to pi admirer 
of the Fine Arts, cannot but mt high- 
ly acceptable, we have deemed it 


our duty to give them wane 3 ia this 
departinent of our miscellany, in pre- 
ference to other matter of Jess im- 
mudi consequence, MM, Viscenti, 
after some preiatery observations, 
says:— 

ec + Medeor the designs published i in 
the spleadid work of Stuart, nor 
those whica had been made at Athens 
before the Temple of Minerva had 
sufiered all the dey vastations to Wiiich 
it has been exposed during — course 
of an hundred and fifty years ; neither 
the valuable fragment of ee frieze 
of that teniple, which is preserved 
in the Musée } Royale of the Louvre, 
nor the easts of so many seulptur: ‘ 
parts of the Parthenon, with whict 
we have been favoured by M. le 
Comte Ge Choiseul Goutiter, had 
given me so high an idea of the art 
of hidias, as that which I conceived 


on seeing the statues and groups of 


colossal meguitude, taken from the 
two pediments of the temple, and 
that admirable series of more than 
©00 feet of bas-relicfs which formed 





Ithe frieze of the Bella; all of which 


are now at London. 
“This frieze has, indeed, always 
appearcd to mie the most perfec 


a 


j vi ork ihat SC uipte re has proc duced hl 


that spec ies which is termed bas- 
relief, T have remarked in ot with 
seek. tie varied and natural 
action given to so large a number “re 
figures, of which the employment 1S 
very nearly the same; the elevated 
rees and 11 


style of Genign in the ho 

the bulls; the taste and richness of 
4! ~ “del y } l, 
tire fae and, above all, the 
beauty of the attitus ax many of 
which have been subjects for imita- 
tion, even among the most able 


artists Of antiquity. T have found 
them, in fact, the attitudes ot many 
celebrated figures executed in sub- 
sequent ages, such as the two eo- 
lossal statues of the Quirinal; the 
Jason, commonly known under the 
name. of Cincinnatus; the reposing 
Mars of the Villa Ludovisi; the 
ged Centaur of Aristeus, Papius, 
&e. 

“But the groups and statues for- 
nerly placed in the tympana of the 
Parthenon have surpassed my ex- 
pectations; they are, in their aua- 
tomy, models as perfect for the 
truth, the selection, and the beauty 


of form, as the Laocoon and the 
Torso. ‘They present, in their dra- 
peries, the neblest and the richest 


arrangements of the most celebrated 
statues. It was with difficulty I 
could conceive that Praxiteles could 
still add to the grace and to the per- 
fection of Grecian sculpture: per- 


haps what the ancients have said of 
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‘him ought only to be understood of 
the character of his heads. 

“That half-recumbent figure of 
the Ilissus, which appears to be 
rising to pay the homage of her j joy 
to the victorious goddess: does it 
not excel, in the boldness of the at- 
titude and of the design, every thing 
that we know of antiquity? In the 
better preserved parts do we not 
discover the touches of a chisel 
which kuew how to soften marble, 
and change it into flesh, flexibie and 
animatec i? 

“On the view of such unusual 
excellence, [ am persuaded that the 
Athenian school, in the age of pe 
cles, had entirely diveste acl itself o 
that dry and hard style with w hich 
the more ancient artists, and parti- 
cularly those of the school of gina, 
have been reproached. I have seen, 
in a word, the truth of Plutarch’s 
assertion, when speaking of these 
works of Phidias, he says, they were 
imposing by their grandeur, imimi- 
table by their grace and by their 
beauty.* 

“f have said, of these works of 
Phidias, because the same author, 
as well as Paasanias,t will not per- 
mit us to doubt but that all these 
masterpieces have been elicited by 
the genius, directed by the taste, 
and for the most part executed by 
the chisel of this master. ‘Those 
who are willing to consider Phicdias 
as a statuary who exercised his art 
upon ivory, gold, and bronze oily, 
are refuted by the authority of heii 
totle, who meniious his excellence 
in the scuipture of marble (coQos 
yibeeyos)t as the leading character of 
the taleut of this artist, at the sane 
time tuat he remarks im Polycletes 
a superiority 1 ibe art of statuary, 





* Plutareh in Pericles, § 13, gpvan 
Ubenpavov prev preyeber, propo DP dessantwy 
Her KAT. 

t Attica, cap. »xiv. 

t Ethic. Nicomach, 2. vi. cap. 7, 


Britisu Lapy’s Mag. No. 14. 
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properly so called, and which the 
ancients limited to statues of bronze 
and other metals, 

‘If the fragments of ancient 
sculpture, exposed at Florence in 
the Medicean Palace, and at Rome 
in the gardens of Julius II., enrich- 
ed ihe talent of a Michael Angelo, 
of a Raphael, and the Italian artists 
of the sixteenth century, and whose 
fame, maitaining itself at an height 
that no artist of the present age has 
yet been able to attain, what happy 
presages of the progress of English 
sculpture may we not contemplate 
from the re-assemblage in London, 
au‘l from the study of these valuable 
remains of the art of Greece, parti- 
culariy under the present circum- 
stances, when the taste, the opulence, 
and the generosity of the nation, by 
a spontaneous and general move- 
ment, are disposed to patronize the 
art of sculpture. 

“If models so perfect, and until 
the present time imperfectly known, 
should excite amon g students a new 
enthusiasm, and teach them the right 
path to attain the sublime, shall we 
not reasonably expect from them 
results as brilliant as those which 
the study of the antique of the 
Torso of the Vatican, mutilated 
like the sculptures of Phidias, pro- 
duced among .he modern arts at tle 
commencement of the sisteenth cene 
Lury, 

‘When sculpture, as with the 
ancients, is the preceptor, so to 
speak of painting, aud becomes its 
modei and its guide, the latter errs 
witi greater diihcu'ty, aud both des 
rive from it a bigier degree of per- 
jection. ‘The first of these arts, 
‘rom ifs never availing itself of the 
seduction of colour, nor of the il 
lusion that the play of light and 
shade produces, nor of the enciant- 
ing eilecis of erial perspective, has 
scarcely any means of redeeming its 
errors when it deviates from truth 
and simplicity. it was from this 
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THE MIRROR OF THE METROPOLIS. 


—agje-— 


THE COURT. 


RULLETIN of the King’s HEALTH. 
“ Windsor Castle, Jun. 5.--His Ma- 
jesty has enjoyed good bodily health, 
and has been generally tranquil during 
the last month, but his Majesty’s disor- 
der is not abated. 
“Hf. HALFORD, 
“M. BAILLIE, 
“W. HERERDEN, 


The most brilliant station of the Court, 
during the past month, has been the 
Regent’s Pavilion at Brighton. This 
town, which only a few years ago was 
an ebscue village, formed of the humble 
dwellings of fisiermen, seems destined 
to rival ihe mos! celebrated seats of 
royalty. Uhe enla:gement and improve- 
ments of the favonuriie residence of the 


J. WiLtts, 
R. WILLIs.” 





Prince of Wales at this place, and its 
superb internal deccrations, have given 
to the once snug retreat of his Royal 
Highness. the air and consequence of a 
magnificent palace ; and te assemblage 
of her Maiesty the Queen, her royal 
dansiters and their train, with the pre- 
sence of her Royal Highness Charlotte 
of Wales, presumptive heiress to the 
crown of these realms, the Roval Dukes, 
the mimsters of state, the foreign am- 
bassadors, and other distinguished per- 
Sonages, have shed a lustre upon Brich- 
ton, which may be ecnsidered as the 
dawn of that royal splendour which it is 
destined to enicy. Some idea of the 
present state of the Pavilion may be 
formed from the foliowing abridged de- 
scription :— 

* The grand entrance is westward, 
under a purtico ct the Dorie order; from 
this you ascend the steps into a Chinese 
hall—this hall produces, by its decera- 
tions, a fasemating effect. The colours 
of the walls are of green and pink mar- 
ble, divided into pannel-work, ornamen- 
tal dragons being depicted as if mdented 
in the stone. Cn the upper part of the 
walls is painted a Chinese fret; the cor- 
nice is seclloped out, and at the ends 
green meial belis are pendant. The ceil- 
ing is clouded ; in the centre of which a 
flying dragon, of very large dimensions 
holds, by a massive chain, a magnificent 
Jantern of a stupendous size, bearing 
the shape and appearance of a pagoda, 
with birds, dragons, &c. painted in vivid 
eolours upon the several surfaces of the 
glass. At the four angles are dragons 
also, cach suspending a lantern of dimi- 





nished size, but similarly ornamenied. 
Two large Mandarin figures, on pedes- 
tals, in appropriate costume, also add to 
ihe furniture and embellishments; and 
the two fire-places, with chimncy-picces 
corresponding in design and effect with 
the other parts, complete the whole. 
“From this hall you pass into one of 
the most superb apartments that art and 
fancy can produce ; it is called a Chinese 
Gallery. Its length is 162 feet, and its 
breadth 17 only. This gallery is divided 
into five compartments, the centre of 
which is Hlumined by a skylight of stains 
ed glass, representing the god of thun- 
der, surrounded by his drums, as taken 
from the mythology of the Chinese. 
From one hand a chain and Chinese lan- 
tern depend, while the other appears 
armed with an instrement for sound, 
Ov the Cepending Jantern are mytholo- 
gical devices. ‘The ceiling cove of 
this compartment is coloured peacb-blos- 
som, with ornamental Cecoraticus ; and, 
as itis several feet bicher than the com- 
partments to the right and left, in the 
rising space are introduced two splendid 
transparencies, with borders of bamboo. 
Round this conipartment a Chinese ca- 
nopy is fixed level with the lower ceil- 
ing, tastefully decorated with dragons, 
bells, &c. Beneath the canopy are two 
niches, with cabinets, and Chinese figures 
in erect positions, in most superbly em- 
broidered Mandarin dresses, and sup- 
porting smsall globe lanterns, with correse 
ponding embellishments. Opposite the 
dcor, from the entrance-hall, a bamboo 
chimney piece presents itsely, witha glass 
of superior magnitude, refiecting all ob- 
jects in that direction. The walls of 
this galery are coloured peach-blossom 
throughout, with niches, figures, &c. and 
licht blue emblazonmenis in the Chinese 
fancy, snch as pagodas, trees, rocks, &c. 
At each angle of this superb place is 
fixed a Chinese standard, with trophies 
and banners, round which are twisted 
dragons issuing from the tops, and exhi- 
biting lanterns of very superior brillian- 
cy, in the most efiective way. Between 
each standard and the walls there is a 
space of abcut twelve inches, in which is 
introduced a_ trellis-work of bamboo, 
that crosses the lower ceiling, diversified 
with beils, ‘The niches, containing the 
cabinets and figures, are of yellow mar 
ble, and the ceilings of this compart- 
ment are yellow also, but of a paler hue, 
involving numerous devices, skilfully des 
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signed and executed, and delightfully 
harmonising with the whole. 

“The extreme compartments to the 
north and south of this gallery are oc- 
cupied by two perforated iron and brass 
staircases, the steps of which are of 
ground iron, inlaid with carpet, with 
fronts of open brass. 

“From this apartment the company 
pass through a lobby or antl-room, liear- 
ly covered with looking-glass, excepting 
that one side displays a pagoda, with 
josses sitting on the supporting rock, 
into a drawing-room. ‘The colours of 
this room are lilac, pink, and biue; it is 
divided into pannel-work. The centre 
of the room displays a recess, ws singu- 
larly as elegantly formed, with a bamboo 
couch, large glass, a superb canopy, and 
descending drapery. 

“The only apartment to the south side 
of this is the Music Room: the approach 
{0 itis throneh a beautiful inveution of 
stained glass, brilliantly lighted on the 
exterior, which shews its transparency 
and dazzling ornaments, and which, from 
its shape, is also called a Chinese lan- 
tern, Near the window, in tiis room, is 


a very fine piece of workmanship ii, 


ivory, representing a Chinese junk, upon 
avery large scale; it is 5 ieet loug, aud 
2 across, is most skilfully carved, and is 
guarded by a glass case. As the com- 
pany reach the drawing-room above de- 
scribed, they proceed to the Rotunda, 
or Grand Saloon, to the left, or nerth, 
which apartment forms an oblong of 55 
fect, with recesses south and north. The 
cormce of this room is supported by 


Chinese colunms and pilasters, above 
which is a light corridor of bamboo, 


with dragons apparently flying through 
the open work, a chain and iantera 
dropping from the beak of each. ‘The 
ceiling is clouded; and, from about the 
centre, a dsagon fiying of very large 
dimensions, suspends auother lantern of 
very superior size, displaying the form 
and mocicl of the lotus, or Chinese lily ; 
beautifully stained in all its magniftcent 
variety of tints. The cormice aud frieze 
of this apartinent are scariet, bine, aud 
yeliow, with a siik net, tassels, and heils, 
The wails are hung in compartment» of 
Chinese paper; the ground is light Diue, 
the ornaments of which are etched with 
silver, interspersed with birds of the 
most pleasiag plumage, so delicately de- 
picted, that even to the most stedfast 
beholder they almost appear animated, 


the break fast-room ; 
fancifuily decorated ; it is coloured imn- 
perial yellow, on which are arranged 
Chinese pictures, representing te cus- 


The Htalian Opera. 
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toms, manners, &c. of the people of 
China, and apparently suspended from 
dragons, birds, &c. admirab!y coloured 
and designed, The cornice, or cove, exe 
hibits a combination of leaves twisted, 
and Chinese drop ornaments pendant 
fiom them, Fifteen lanterns, descending 
by chains from green dragons flying, il- 
luminate this apartinent. The next room 
to this is called the banqueting-room : it 
is precisely of the same dimensions as 
the innsic-room before described. The 
new diniug-room is noth of the banquet- 
ing-room, and is upwards of 80 feet in 
length.” 
—— 


THE ITALIAN OPERA, 
KING’S THEATRE, 


Previously to the commencement of 
the season, the following circular letter 
was addressed to all the ladies and other 
subscribers at the head of boxes :— 

** December 20, 1815. 

“The nobility, subscribers io the 
Opera, and the public, are most res- 
pectfully informed, that this theatre wilt 
open on Saturday, 15th January, 1816.— 
The following principal performers are 
engaged :— 

FOR THE OPERA. 

Madam Mainville Fodor, her first ap- 
pearance iu this country—Mr. Braham, 
his first appearance these ten years—~ 
Signor Nald:—Signora Ledoni, her first 
appearance—Madame Marconi, her first 
appearance—Madame Vestris—Sicnora 
Gaili, her first appearance—Signora Mar- 
zctti, her first appearance—Signor Gent 
—Signor Begri, his first appearance— 
Signor Cliodi — Signor Right — Signor 
Rosquelli, his first appearance—Signor 
isi Giovanni—Signor Deville, &c. 

Composer, Signor Liverati— Poets, 
Signors Caravita and Stephano Vestris— 
Leader, Siguor Spagnioletti. 


s 


FOR THE BALLET. 

Madame Dupent, her first appearance 
— Mademoiseile Miianie—Madame Leon 
—Mademoiseile Mangin—Mademoiselle 
Narcisse — Mademoiseile Mori—Made- 
moiseiie Twamley—Mionsieur A. Vestris 
—Mousieur Baptiste—Morsieur Leon— 
Mousi C. WVestris—Monsieur Oscar 
Byrne — Monsieur Bourdin — Monsieur 
Boisgerard, 

Monsieur Capelle, Mademciselles Col- 


amr 
vie 


json, Mananetie, Harrison, Bor, &c.— 
“ The neat apartment to this is called | 


this room is most | 


Bailer Master, Monsieur A. Vestris—~ 
Leader, Monsieur Mori-—Stage Manager, 
Mr. Kelly--—-Depaty, Signor Di Giovanni 
-—Bankers, Messrs, Morland, Rausom,’ 
anu Co, 
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that, in antiquity, 





Useful Domestic Hints. 


when sculpture | studied as I have described by the 
was employed almost solely in the | ancients themselves, held up the arts. 


temples, and in the public monu- | of those times far more than. six 
ments exposed to the open air, the | ages, at nearly the same degree of 


arts raised themselves to a rank that |  divation, 


we shall despair to attain in future. 
It was from this, that at the revival | 
of taste, 
sculpture were almost the only re- 
mains of antiquity which served as 
models of imitation, the Italian 
artists, who were the first to study 
these admirable examples, have 
stamped upon their works a cha- 
racter of truth and grandeur, which 
their successors have rarely been 
able to reproduce! 

*‘The masterpieces of Phidias, 


when some fragmeuts of 


| 
| 





The fragments of Gre- 
cian sculpture, studied by the great 


iartists of the sixteenth century, have 


carried modern painting and sculp- 
ture to a perfection which they have 
never again been able to equal. 
“Let us not fear to follow the 
same steps: let the remains of the 
arts of the Greeks be our guides, 
and the works of our cotemporaries 
will rival the productions of the 


most distinguished ages in the his- 


tory of the art.” 
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USEFUL DOMESTIC HINTS. 


<a 
A RECIPE TO MAKE BALM WINE. A NEW-CONSTRUCTED GRATE. 
AKE a bushel of balm-leaves, put Messrs, Curner, of Great Queen 


them in a tub, and pour eight gal- 
ieay of scalding water upon them ; let it 
stand a night, then strain it throug sha 
hair-sieve, and put to every gallon of 
liquor two pounds of loat-sugar; then 
put it on the fire, adding the whites of 
tour eggs well beat en, When the scam 
begins to rise, take it off; then lect it 
boil ha!f an hour, skimming it all the 
time; afterwards ‘put it into the tub 
again, and when milk-warm, add a gti 
of good yeast, stirring it every two 
hours. Work it thus for two days; then 
put it into a cask, and bung it up: when 
fine, bottle it off. 

TO CLEAR COFFEE. 

One of the most wholesome and effi- 
eacious substances for elaritving coflee, 
is the genuine flour of mustard, which 
inay be used in the proportion of a tea- 


spoonful to a pot coutaining six cups of 


coffce. 
FOR BURNS OR SCALDS. 

The efficacy of raw potatoes, seraped 
and applied to burns or scalds, is genc- 
rally known; but it may be uscful to 
knew, that the juice of the potatoe, ex- 
tracted in the following manner, may be 
preserved for ready use, and will prove 
equally efficacious :—Cut a large potatoe 
dn slices, strewing salt between them, 
aud ina few hours a liquor will be pro- 
duced, which, being poured into a bot- 
tle, will keep its virtues for a length of 
que, 








street, Lincoln’ s-Lma Fields, have con- 
structed a grate, on simple principles, 
by Which the combustion of the coals is 
perfect, and no distillation of the mate- 


rials of the coals, nor any sublimation of | 


the smoke into soot, can take place. 
The invention is as simple as it is effi- 
cacious. It reverses the ordinary system 
of applying fuel to fire; and, on the new 
method being presented, we feel wonder 
that the old one could so long have pre. 
vailed. Itis obvions, that, by throwing: 
fuel in mass on a kindled fire, we do 
but distil the fuel, generate smoke, and 
evaporate all the volatizable materials 
of the fuel, before it becomes a means 
of feeding the fire. The invention of 
Messrs, Cuiler consists chiefly in feed- 
ing the combustion from beneath, and 
keeping up a perfect combustion at the 
top of the fire, by a dratt of air which 
rushes from the room to a flue at the 
back of the chimney, and which fine is 
level with the top at the fire. Instead 
ot feeding the fire by throwing cvals 
on it, they wind up the coals by. meas 
of a suitable apparatus, so as to keep 
them level with the surface, and feed 
the fire from beneath. ‘This is effected 
by means of a square box, which is 
tilled with coals, the bottom of which is 
wound up by a small apparatus of rack 
work. ‘The fire is kindied at top, and 
burns at the top only with a red and 
very intense heat, 
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neither smoke, nor ashes,-nor dust of 
any kind, remains, The mass of coals 
consumed in a grate of equal dimen- 
sious, is not above half the usual quan- 
tity, while the heat is at least quad- 





Select List of New Publications. 


‘ers the combustion so complete, that 
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rupled. We think this invention of the 
first order in point of utility, and we 
conceive too much stress cannot be laid 
on it, nor the attention of the public 
called towards it with too much em- 
phasis. 





SELECT LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


See ne 


SQ Ys BOLIC Illustrations of the His- 


tory of England, from the Roman In- | Virgin Queen. 


vasion to the present Time, accompanied 
with a Narrative of the principal Events, 
designed more particularly for the in- 
struction of Young Persons; by Mary 
Ana Rundall, 4dto. gl. 9s. 

Villaze Conversations, or the Vicar's 
Fire-side. Vol. IT. 6s. 

The New Geography, or an Introdue- 
tien to Modern Geography, in Question 
and Answer; compiled from the best 
authorities; by William Jillard Wort. 
12mo. 8s. 

Practical Geography, in a Series of 
Exercises, illustrative of the Geography 
of all the Countries in the Civilized 
Worid ; with twenty-iive coloured cutliie 
maps, aud a copious Appendix of the 
chief places; by itiss Cleobury of Net- 
tingham. Imp. 4to. il. 15s. 

Egypt; a Series of Engravings, exhi- 
biting the Scenery, Antiquities, Arcii- 
tecture, Hicroziyphies, Costume, [nha- 
bitants, Animals, &c. of that Country ; 
with accompanying Descriptions and 
Eexpianations, selected from the cele- 
brated Work detailing the expedition 
of the French, by Vivant Denon. Part L. 
folio, 5s. 

The History cof England, by Sharon 
Torner, F.S.A. Volume the Secend, con- 
taining the History of the Reigns of 
Edward [L, Edward If., Edward II1., 
Richard IL, Henry IV., Heury. V..— 
also the History of Rel:gion in England 
—the History of Euglish Poetry—and of 
the Engiish Language and Prose Litera- 
ture. 4to. 2l.¢s. 

The Civil and Military History of Ger- 
many, from the Landing of Gustavus to 
the Conciusion of the Treaty of West- 
plialia; by the late Francis Hare Naylor, 
esq. 2 vois. Svo, Il. Ss. 

Hone’s Fourth Genuine edition of Mr. 
Phillips’s Speech, in Guthrie v. Sterne, 
without a single word omitted, and very 
carefuliy corrected., 6d. 

A Statement of the Cruelties, Abuses, 
and Frauds, which are practised in Mad- 
houses; by J. M. Rogers, surgeon, 5s, 
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Gulzara, Princess of Persia; or the 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Monthly Monitor and Philanthro- 
pie Museum, being a cheap repository 
for the middling and laborious Classes ; 
published by Millar and Haddington, 
Vol. I. and If. vs. 6d. each. 

Paris Chit-Chat, or a View of the So- 
ciety, Manuers, Customs, Literature, and 
Amusements, of the Parisians; being a 
Sequel to the Paris Spectator. 3 volse 
ESS. 

Amusements in Retirement, or the In- 
fluence of Literature, Science, aud the 
Liberal Arts, on the conduct and happi- 
ness of Private Life; by the author of 
the Philosophy of Nature, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

On the Freedom of the Will; by J. 
Edwards. vo. 9s. 

Kearsley’s List of HackneyCoach Fares, 
1Gmo. 3s. 

Present of a Mistress to a Young Ser- 

ant; by Mrs. Vaylor. 1¥mo. 3s. 6d. 

‘Phe Classes and Orders of the Linnean 
System of Botany, illustrated by select 
Specunens of Foreign and [ndigenons 
Plants. 5 vols. royol 8vo. 51. 5s.—coloure 
ed, 71. 17s. Gd. 

‘Talesof Fancy; by Miss Burney. Vol.[, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Craigh-Melrose Priory. 4 vols. 12mo. 
il. -ts. 

Diurnal Events. 4 vols. 12mo, 11. 

Emma, a Novel; by the avthor of Pride 
and Prejudice. 5S vols. 12mo. 1. 1s. 

Varieties of Life, or Conduct and Con- 
sequences. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s, 

flusband Hunters. 4 vols, 12mo. 11. 

Vicissituttes of Life exemplified. 2 vols, 
12mo. 105. 6d. 

The Wanderer in Norway, a Poem; by 
Thos. lsrown, professor of Moral Philoe 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Foolscap bvo, 7s. 

De Mowbray. Foolscap &vo. 4s. 6d. 

Search atter Happiness, and other 
Poenis; by Hannah More. z4mo. 2s. 6d. 

Cuilections relative to systematic Relief 
oi the Poor. 8vo. 7s. 

The Travellers Guide to Madeira and 
the West Ludies. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 
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THE MIRROR OF THE METROPOLIS. 
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THE COURT. 


BULLETIN of the King’s HEALTH.— 
“ Windsor Castle, Jun. 5.--His Ma- 
jesty has enjoyed good bodily health, 
and has been geuerally tranquil during 
the last month, but his Majesty’s disor- 
der is not abated. 
“Hf. HALFORD, 
“M. BAILLIE, 
“W. HERERDEN, 


The most brilliant station of the Comrt, 
during the past month, has been the 
Regent’s Pavilion at Brighton. This 
town, which only a few years ago was 
an obscue village, formed of the humble 
dwellings of fisiermen, seems destined 
to rival ihe mos: celebrated seats of 
royalty. Uhe enlargement and improve- 
ments of the favouriie residence of the | 
Prince of Wales at this place, and its | 
superb internal decorations, lave given 
to the once snug retreat of lus Royal 
Highness. the air and consequence of a 
magaificent palace ; and the assemblage 
of her Maiesty the Queen, her royal | 
dausiiters and their train, with the pre- 
sence of her Royal Highness Charlotte 
of Wales, presumptive heiress to the 
crown of these realms, the Royal Dukes, 
the ministers of state, the foreign am- 
bassadors, and other distingnished per- 
Ssonages, have shed a lustre upon Brich- 
ton, which may be ecnsidered as the 
dawn of that royal splendour which it is 
destined to enicy. Some idea of the 
present state of the Pavilion may be 
formed from the following abridged de- 
scription :— 

* The grand entrance is westward, 
under a portico ct the Dorie order; from 
this you ascend the steps into a Chinese 
hall—this hall produces, by its decera- 
tions, a fasemating effect. The colours 
of the walls are of green and pink mar- 
ble, divided into pannel-work, ornamen- 
tal diagons being depicted as if indented 
in the stone. On the upper part of the 
walls is painted a Chinese fret; the cor- 
nice is seclloped out, and at the ends 
green meial belis are pendant. The ceil- 
ing is clouded ; in the centre of which a 
flying dragon, of very large dimensions 
holds, by a massive chain, a magnificent 
Jantern of a stupendous size, bearing 
the shape and appearance of a pagoda, 
with birds, dragons, &c. painted in vivid 
eolours upon the several surfaces of the 

glass. At the four angles are dragons 
also, cach suspending a lantern of dimi- 


J. Wits, 
R. WILLIs.” 





nished size, but similarly ornamented. 
Two large Mandarin figures, on pedes- 
tals, in appropriate costume, also add to 
ihe furniture and embellishments; and 
the two fire-places, with chimncy-picces 
corresponding in design and effect with 
the other parts, complete the whole. 
“From this hall you pass into one of 
the most superb apartments that art and 
fancy can produce ; it is called a Chinese 
Gallery. Its length is 162 feet, and its 
breadth 17 only. ‘This gallery is divided 
into five compartments, the centre of 
which is illumined by a sxylight of stains 
ed glass, representing the god of thun- 
der, surrounded by his drams, as taken 
from the mythology of the Chinese. 
From one hand a chain and Chinese lan- 
tern depend, while the other appears 
armed with an instrement for sound, 
Ov the Cepending lantern are mytholo- 
gical devices. ‘The ceiling cove of 
this compartment is coloured peacb-b'os- 
som, with ornamental Cecoraticus ; and, 
as itis several feet bicher than the com- 
partments to the right and left, in the 
rising space are introduced two splendid 
transparencies, with borders of bamboo. 
Round this conpartment a Chinese ca- 
nopy is fixed level with the lower ceil- 
ing, tastefully decorated with dragons, 
bells, &c. Beneath the canopy are two 





niches, with cabinets, and Chinese figures 
in erect positions, in most superbly em- 
broidered Mandarin dresses, and = sup- 
porting small globe lanterns, with corres. 
ponding embellishments. Opposite the 
door, from the entrance-hall, a bamboo 
chimney piece presents itsely, witha glass 
of superior magnitude, refiecting all ob- 
jects in that direction. The walls of 
this galery are coloured peach-blossom 
throughout, with niches, figures, &ec, and 
light blue emblazonmenis in the Chinese 
fancy, such as pagodas, trees, rocks, &c. 
At each angle of this seperb place is 
fixed a Chinese standard, with trophies 
and banrers, round which are twisted 
dragons issuing from the tops, and exhi- 
biting lanterns of very superior brilliane 
cy, in the most effective way. Between 
each standard and the walls there is a 
space of absut twelve inches, in which is 
introduced a_ trellis-work of bamboo, 
that crosses the lower ceiling, diversified 
with beils. ‘The niches, containing the 
cabinets and figures, are of yeilow mare 
ble, and the ceilings of this compart- 
ment are yellow alo, but of a palcr hue, 
involving numerous devices, skilfully de 
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signed and executed, and delightfully 
harmonising with the whole. 

“The extreme compartments to the 
north and south of this gallery are oc- 
cupied by two perforated iron and brass 
staircases, the steps of which are of 
ground iron, inlaid with carpet, with 
fronts of open brass. 

“From this apartment the company 
pass through a lobby or anti-room, tiear- 
ly covered with looking-glass, excepting 
that one side displays a pagoda, with 
josses sitting on the supporting rock, 
into a drawing-room. ‘The colours of 
this room are lilac, pink, and biue; it is 
divided into pannel-work. The centre 
of the room displays a recess, as singu- 
larly as elegantly formed, with a bamboo 
couch, large glass, a superb canopy, aad 
descending drapery. 

“ The only apartment to the south side 
of this is the Music Room: the approach 
to itis throneh a beautiful inveution of 
stained glass, brilliantly lighted on the 
exterior, which shews its transpareucy 
and dazzling ornaments, and which, from 
its shape, is also called a Chinese lan- 
tern, Near the window, in this room, is 


a very fine piece of workmanship in, 


ivory, representing a Chinese junk, upon 
avery large scale; it is 5 ieet loug, aud 
2 across, is most skilfuily carved, and is 
guarded by a glass case. As the com- 
pany reach the drawing-room above de- 
scribed, they proceed to the Rotunda, 
or Grand Saloon, to the left, or nurth, 
which apartment forms an oblong of 55 
fect, with recesses south and north. Tae 
cornice of this room is supported by 
Chinese colunms and pilasters, above 
which is a light corridor of bamboo, 
with dragons apparently flying through 
the open work, a cham and ianteri 
dropping from the beak of each. The 
ceiling is clouded; and, from about the 
centre, a dragon flying of very large 
dimensions, suspends evother lantera of 
very superior size, displaying the form 
and modicil of the lolus, or Chinese lily ; 
beautifully stained in all its magniftcent 
variety of tints. The cornice aud frieze 
of this apartinent are scaret, bine, aud 
yeliow, with a sik net, tassels, and beils, 
‘The walls are hung in compartment» of 
Chinese paper; the ground is light Diue, 
the ornaments of which are ctched with 
silver, interspersed with birds of the 
most pleasiag plumage, so delicately de- 
picted, that even to the most stedfast 
beholder they aimost appear animated. 
“ The next apartment to this is called 
the breakfast-room: this room is most 
faucifuily decorated ; it is coloured im- 
perial yellow, on which are arranged 
Chinese pictures, representing tie cus- 
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toms, manners, &c. of the people of 
China, and apparently suspended from 
dragons, birds, &c. admirably coloured 
and designed, The cornice, or cove, ex- 
hibits a combination of leaves twisted, 
and Chinese drop ornaments pendant 
fiom them. Fifteen lanterns, descending 
by chains from green dragons flying, il- 
luminate this apartinent. The next room 
to this is called the banqueting-room: it 
is precisely of the same dimensions as 
the innsic-room before described. The 
new diniug-room is north of the banquet- 
ing-room, and is upwards of 80 feet in 
length.” 

ne 


THE ITALIAN OPERA, 
KING’S THEATRE, 


Previously to the commencement of 
the season, the following circular letter 





| was addressed to all the ladies and other 
subscribers at the head of boxes :— 
** December 20, 1815. 

“The nobility, subscribers io the 
Opera, and the public, are most res- 
pectfuily informed, that this theatre wilt 
open on Saturday, 15th January, 1816.— 
The following principal performers are. 
engaged :— 

FOR THE OPERA. 

Madam Mainville Fodor, her first ape 
pearance iu this country—Mr. Braham, 
his first appearance these ten years—~ 
| Sienor Nald:—Signora Ledoni, her first 
appearance—Madame Marconi, her first 
appearance—Madame Vestris—Sicnora 
Gaili, her first appearance—Signora Mar- 
zctti, her first appearance—Signor Geni 
—Signor Begri, bis first appearance— 
Signor Chiodi — Signor Right —- Signor 
Rosquelli, his first appearanee—Signor 
ii Giovanni—Signor Deville, &c. 

Composer, Signor Liverati— Poets, 
Signors Caravita and Stephano Vestris— 
Leader, Signor Spagnioletti, 





FOR THE BALLET. 

Madame Dupent, her first appearance 
— Mademoiselle Miianile—Madame Leon 
—Mademoiselle Mangin—Mademoiselle 
Narcisse — Mademoiseile Mori—Made- 
moisciie Twanley—Monsienr A. Vestris 
—Mousteur Baptiste—Morsieur Leon— 
Monsienr C, Vestris—Monsieur Oscar 
syrne — Monsieur Bourdin — Monsieur 
Boisverard, 

Monsieur Capelle, Mademciselles Col- 
son, Marianette, Harrison, Bor, &e.— 
Ballet Master, Monsieur A. Vestvis— 
| Leader, Monsieur Mori-—Stage Manager, 
; Mr. Ketly---Depaty, Signor Di Giovanni 
|-~—Bankers, Messrs, Morland, Rausom,’ 
i and Co. 
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“Mr. Waters, in submitting this list 
to the nobility, subscribers to the Opera, 
and the public, begs leave to draw their 
attention to the number and eminent 
talent of the company. Since the close 
ot last season, neither expence nor ef- 
fort has been spared, which could con 
tribute to its strength. The list now 
contains some of the most popuiar and 
distinguished performers of the conti- 
nent, and the season will be sustained by 
a company certainly unequalled by any 
other theatre m Europe. 

“Phe rates of the boxes will continne 
as they were during the last season—tiic 
three lower ticrs of boxes at 310 gui- 
neas each, and the other tiers in pro 
portion. 

“The nobility and patrons of the 
Opera, are earnestly requested to give 
directions respecting their boxes, at the 
box-office in the Haymarket, as early as 
possible previous to the 6th of January, 
as all boxes remaining unlet at that 
period will be otherwise disposed of.— 
Vivant Rex et Regina.” 

We have deemed it the most plain, as 
well as the most candid, mode of com- 
municating the above information, to 
publish it in the very words of the gen- 
tleman who fills the ardnous and delicate 
situation of manager of this great con- 
cern. The prosperity or failure of the 
Italian Opera is by no means a circum- 
stance of indifference in our estimation; 
on the contrary, we feel the liveliest 
anxicty for its complete and deserved 
success, both as an elegant amusement 
peculiarly adapted te the higher orders 
of British society, aud as one of the 
best schools of music in this country 
open tu the amateur and the student. 
The Opera intelligence will, therefore, 
continue to form one of our chief de- 
partments durimg the season; and we 
embrace this opportunity of callmg the 
attention of musical correspondents to 
the Lritish Ladv’s Magazine as an im- 
partial vehicle cf candid, yet free, en- 
quiry into the present state and progress 
of the science of music, as dispiayed at 
this theatre, or elsewhere, which may 
iend to detect and correct errors and 
blemishes, to elucidate difficulties, and 
generally to disseminate a genuine taste 
tor so delightful a branch of human 
knowledge and refinement. 


GRISELDA. 

Agreeably to the above annomnce- 
ment, the Orera House cpened on 
Saturday, the 15th of January. The 
performance was an Opera Buffu, by 
Paen, entitled GeiseLva; cr, Patience 





put to the Test. The dramatic part of 
an Italian opera excites very slender 
interest in London; and of a comic, still 
less than of a serious fable. A comedy 
of Gorpont has farnished the materials 
for Griselda, of which we shall say no 
more; but, in praise of the music of 
this opera, it would be difficuit to say 
too much, It has acquired, we are told, 
great popularity, as well as the applause 
of critics, in Italy, and in the principal 
cities of Germany. We are confident 
that it will become equally popular in 
England: for, besides its novelty here, 
it possesses much intrinsic merit. The 
present composer has evidently made 
the works of PassttLo his model; but 
thea he has enriched this composition by 
a greater profusion of harmony than was 
allowed by the professors of the ltalian 
school in the days of Pais1ELO. PAEN 
has studied the modern masters of Gers 
many, as well as the older ones of Italy; 
and he has evinced with how marked a 
success he has transferred the spirit of 
both into his own compositions. 


MADAME FODOR. 


Among the performers who, on this 
night, made their first appearance in 
London, we must especially notice 
Madame MarnvitLe Fopor, who is 
unquestionally entitled to a place in the 
very highest rank of vocal performers 
who have ever graced these boards. Her 
voice is a high soprano of great compass, 
prodigiously powertul, and yet remark- 
ably sweet and rich in tone. Her sing- 
ing is very much in the style of CaTA- 
LANE, of whom she continually reminded 
us, without however the least particle 
of the servility of an imitation, for 
Fopor’s knowledge of music has evi- 
dently led her to adopt a chaste and 
elegaut taste, purely her own, ‘Fo these 
rare qualifications asa singer, Madame 
Fopor also unites a most agreeable 
countenance, and a gracetul and ene 
gaging manner, which aitogether render 
her one of the most delightful perfornis 
ers of the age. 

With respect to the other new per- 
formers, having nothmys remarkable to 
say, we shall at present be altogether 
silent; but we cannot forbear to con- 
eratulate the town on the re-appearance 
of that inimitable performer NaALpI, 
whom, to mention, is to praise. 

Neither the DiveRTISEMENT or the 
BALLET presented any novelty. 

it aiforded us pleasure to witness, at 
so early a period of the season, sa brib 
liant aud crowded an audience. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Since the publication of our last num- 
ber, nothing has occurred in the thea- 
trical world of sufficient interest to oc- 
cupy our pages, excepting the appear- 
ance of Mr. Kean in the character of 
Sir Giles Overreach. The usual holiday 
pantomimes have been brought forward, 
but we trust we shail be excused the 
task of playing punch on the occasion; 
8s a mere description of tricks and 
changes would be almost as tedions to 
read as to write; and, for the informa- 
tion of those who are interested in so 
important a matier as the names of these 
harlequinades, and when they were first 
performed, we refer to our mountiily re- 


; gister. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


This taeatre continues to hold rank 
above its rival in the display of tiue 
dramatic taste, by the selection of plays 
brought before the public, and by tiie 
superior talents of its company of per- 
formers, ‘The powers of tiat extiaor- 
dinary actor, KEAN, (who first appeared 
With the surprizing splendor of a comet, 
but who now secins ‘to be more and 
more likely to setile into a most brii- 
liant fixed star of the first magnitade,) 
have been put forth ina new and strik- 


ing light by the revival of the play of 


“A New Way to Pay Old Depts.” 
We cannot suppose any of our read- 
ers to be unacquainted with such an ex- 
cellent closet-play as this is, and theve- 
fore shail not waste words in speaking 
ef the drama ; and, as to the performance 
of Mr. Kean, in adding the mite of our 
unqualified applause to that of the whole 


town, we pay butan imperfect debt of 
ustice to the most wonderful display of 


istrionic art we have ever witnessed, 
Its effects upon the spectators ave not te 
be compared with any that have taken 
place in the theatre smce the best days 
of the Sipbons; and, though it be a 
bold assertion, we venture to pronounce, 
that Sinpons herself never effected so 
much in a character where the author 
had done so littie tor the part, as Kean 


accomplishes in Sir Giles Ocerreach, 


It is a trait of the hberal spirit and 
generous euthusiam of the Drury Lane 
company of periormers, worthy to be 
recorded, that as a testimony of their 
united admiration cf the transcendant 
powers of their brother KEAN, they 
fiave presented him with an elegant 
piece of plate in the shape of a vase! 
‘Lhis gitt we must consider as twice ho- 
Noured—* it honours them who gaye, and 


hisa who takes,” 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


If we were inclined to select any piece 
for criticism, acted during the last month 
at this theatre, it would be the revival 
of Suaxspears's * Midsummer's Night 
Dream.” <As far as the drafts of the 
treasury could procure a profusion of 
giitter and shew, the managers have cere 
tainly succeeded ; nor do we arraign the 
tuste with which the money has been 
lavished, As far, also, as the bringing 
together a long list of their principal 
performers could attract those who 
might wish to see as many of these ladies 
and gentlemen as they could for the 
price of one admission, they again have 
sneceeded, But did the play they have 
revived stand in need of sach trickery; 
and, if so, is this effort to dress up Shak- 
speare successful?—Honestly, we think 
not. ‘To be sure, every one must be 
delighted to hear Miss STEPHENS, or 
DuruseT and SINCLAIR, sing; every 
one must enjoy the broad, yet unaftect- 
ed, humour of Liston; and Emery, 
BLANCHARD, and Simmons, always al- 
ford pleasure to judges of good actiag. 
It would also be 1ajastice not to confess 
that the scenery and machinery in this 
piece are at once tasteful and surprising ; 
but then to us it appears, that all these 
atiractions put together, as they are on 
this occasion, fail in producing that ef- 
fect of mental pleasure and satisfaction, 
which we have ever considered to be the 
legitimate object of the British Draina, 
We, therefore, cannot help wishing that 
the managers had been satisfied with the 
pantomimes already in their possession, 
without this attempt to turn the poetical 
flights of our IMMORTAL BARD into the 
materials of a puppet-show. 


CORRECT REGISTER 
CF 
THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES. 
(To be continued Monthly.) 


1615. DRURY LANE. 
Dec 21. The Merchant of Srugese=My Spouse and 
22. Lovers’ Vowse—eMy ~pou cand 
25. Merchartouf Bruges —The Magpie 
26, George Barnweli—darlequin and Fancy 
27, George sa nwe!—-Harlequin an4 Fancy 
28, Merchant of brugeseedaricquin ana Fancy 
79. Romeo and juiete= iarleq in and Fancy 
>. M-rchant of Sruges—Hariequin and Fancy 
1816, 
jan. Richard the Third—4arleq iin aud Faacy 
Merchant of Bruges-- jariequin and Fancy 
Rusy Body—Harleg.in aod Fancy 
. Mercha.: of sruges—-darcquin and Fancy 
Ochelu—Harlequin aud Sancy 
. Merchant of Bruges —Harieguin and Fancy 
The Magpit—Inviiguedariequin and Faacy 
Me.cnantol Brugrsee vari Quin and Fancy 
. Busy sody= tanequin aid Faicy 
Merchant of Brug s—darlequin and Fancy 
, A New Way to pay Od vebtsmenarlequin and 
Fancy 
. Busy bedys=iariequin ant Fancy ; 
A New Way wo pay Old uevi—wHarlequin and 
Pamy : é 
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£6. Merchant of Bruees—Harlequin and Fancy 

37. Busy Body—-4a lequin and Fancy 

8. Morchant of Brugeseedarlequin and Fancy 

Ig. A New Way to pay Old Debts—dariequin and 
Fancy 

20. Busy Sody—Harlequin and Fancy 


1815. COVENT GARDEN. 
Pec. 21. Smiles and Tears—Cymon 
22. The Orphan—=Fine Magpie, or the Maid 
23- Smiles and Vears--“ymoa 
2. George Sarnwell-—arlequinand Fortunio 
27. Smile and Tears—-Harlequin and Fortunio 
28. Jane shoreYarlequia and Fortunio 
2g, Cy mon—Bombastes Furiosomtiariequin and Fore 
tunio 
O. The Urphan—Harlequin and Fortunio 
TRIG, 
gaa, t- Romeroand Julict—‘tariequin and Fortunio 
2. Smiles and Tears— farlequin and Fortunio 
3. Tempest—=darlequin and Fortunio f 
4. Henry the fourths tarlequin and Portunio 
S$. Cymon-—Harieq sin and Fortunio 
6. Lovein a Viliage—-darlequin and Fortunio 
& Pizarro— darlequin and Fortunio 
@ Stringer—-Harlequin and Fortunio ; 
ae. Smiles and Tears—iarlequin and Fortumo 
rte The Gamester—Haricquin aud Fortunio 
42. Cymone= fhe Magpie 
t 83. Orphan—Hariequin and Fortunio : 
85. Remeoand Juliet—Harlequin and Fortunio — 
36. Cymon—The Magpiet—fariequin and Fort into 
a7. Midsimmer Night’s Dream-—sleep- Walker, 
a8. jane shore—Harleguin and Fortunio 
Bg. Midsummer Night's Dream—dar-equin and For- 
tinio 
20. The Gamester—Harlequin and Fortunio 


=F 


DOMESTIC POLITICS. 


The prominent political feature of 
the past month, as far as regards our 
internal affairs, will be discovered in the 
addresses which have been forwarded 
from the city of London, and other cor- 
yorate bodies of the empire, to the 
Sestue of Great Britain, on the suffer- 
ings which have been inflicted on the 
Protestants in France !—We have yet to 
learn the measures which his Royal Hich- 
ness’s ministers will advise on this oc- 
casion; but we hope that they will be 
wise, prompt, and bold. 

The distress to which all classes. of 
persons in the agricultural, commercial, 
and mannfacturing branches of the em- 
pire are reduced, by the STATE OF THE 
CURRENCY, is also another striking fea- 
ture of the present times. ‘This evil, 
enormous as it is, is still within the reach 
of legislative interference ; and we can- 
not imagine that a svbject of suci im- 
portance has escaped the attention of 
the government. The Parliament about 
to assemble will, no doubt, commence 
their labours with the consideration of 
this evil; and we flatter ourselves that 
the fullest enquiries will take place into 
the nature of conntry banks; and that 
some pian will be devised to make the 
DATIONAL CURRENCY easy of attainment 
to all people in all places, who possess 
PROvERTY that ought to command it, 
Without the intervention of dealers and 
jobbers in that article, which ought to be 
of genera! and universal value in every 
coruer of the kingdom. 
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REMARKABLE EVENTS 1n 1815 


JANUARY. 

1. Louis XVIII. received the homage 
of the Chamber of Peers.—3. The attack 
upon New Orieans failed, with great loss 
to the British—15. The American fri- 
gate President captured by the En:ly- 
mion, under the command of Captain 
Hope, off Sandy Hook.—17. The Sylph, 
sloop of war, was shipwrecked on Sonth- 
ampton-bar, Shincock Bay; and, out of. 
her complement of men, consisting of 
117 souls, 111 perished. -24. Lord Wel- 
lington left Paris for Vienna, as pleni- 
potentiary at the Congress, English 
journals prohibited at Madrid.—23. Lord 

Yastlereagh, at the congress of Vienna, 
invited the allied powers to abolish the 
slave trade. 

FEBRUARY. 

2. The Duke of Wellington arrived at 
Vienna.—3, Colonel Quentin, of the 10th 
Hussars, and Colonel Palmer, fought a 
duel; Colonel Quentin fired without ef- 
fect, Colonel Palmer fired in tke air.— 
6. Lord F. Somerset was presented to 
Louis XVILL. as minister, successor to 
the Duke of Wellington, at Paris.— 
9, Parliament met for the dispatch of 
business.—14. The Duke of Dorset kil- 
ied by a fall from his horse, hunting near 
Killiney, in Ireland.—22. ‘The Heuse of 
Commons discussed, in a committee, the 
project of altering the Corn Laws.— 
26. Bonaparte sailed from Porto Fers 
rajo, bound to France,—?8. A_procia- 
mation issued by. the King of Naples 
(Murat) and Bonaparte, in which they 
guarantee the independence of Italy. 

MARCH, 

1. Mr. Robinson, in the House of 
Commons, brought in the Bill to amend, 
the laws respecting the importation of 
toreign corn. Buonaparte landed, with 
1000 men, at Cannes, between Frejus 
and Antibes.—5. Proceedings of the 
Congress snspended.—4. Lord Castle- 
reagh arrived in London, having com- 
pleated his mission at the Congress of 
Vienna.—6. The houses of Mr. Robin- 
son, the Lord Chancellor, Ear! Darnley, 
and many others, attacked by a mob, 
and much mischief done.—7. Riots con- 
tinued ; two individuals shot in front of 
Mr. Robinson's house, one killed. Lord 
Castiereagh’s house attacked.—10. The 
Corn Bill passed the Commons.—20. The 
Corn Biil passed by a majority in the 
Lords of 143 to 21, The Common Coun- 
cil of Londen voted a petition to the 
Prince Regent, praying his Highness te 
withhold the royal assent to the Corn 
Bill; and further praying bis Highnesa 
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to dissolve the Parliament, for having 
refused to listen to the voice and peti- 
tions of the people. 
whohad escaped from the King’s Bench, 
appeared in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, in order to take his seat.— 
£1. Information received of the Prince 
of Orange being proclaimed King of 
the Netherlands. Bonaparte took pos- 
session of Paris.x—v6, ‘The Abercrombie 
East Indiaman wrecked off Portland, 
crew lost.—28. The Howe, of 120 guns, 
was launched at Chatham.--31. An at- 
tempt made to steal the crown from the 
Tower, by Margaret Moore. 
APRIL, 

1. The Duchess of Angouleme com- 
pelled to quit Bonrdeaux,—4. Bona- 
parte made an Overture of Peace to 
this country.—7. Lord Wim. Beutinck 
sent orders to the different English com- 
manders in the Mediterranean, to begin 
hostilities against Ning Jcachim by sea 
and land. A serious riot by the Ame- 
rican prisoners at Dartincor.—id. A 
prociamation by the Emperor of Austria, 
by which he adds the title of King of 
Lombardy and Venice to his other dis- 
tinctions.—25. A proposition in the House 
of Commons to extend the property-tax 
to Ireland, was negatived.—26. The de- 
¢claration of war by England against the 
King of Naples read to the Austrian 
army. 

MAY, 

3. Lord Wellington met Prince Blu- 
eher at Tirlemont.—6é. Ancona block- 
aded by the English.—i1. The property- 
tax bill passed in the Lords.—vo. An 
armistice between the Allies and the 
Neapolitans.—z2. Prince Leopold of Si- 
cily made his entry into Naples at the 
head of the Austrian troops.—235. The 
Germanic constitution regulated and 
adopted by three powers, Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Hanover.—29. The three lega- 
tions restored to the Pope. 


UNE. 


; : : . | 
1. Proceedings of the ;\Champ de Mai, | 


at Paris.—4. Prince Blacher took his 
position on the left of the Seine.-—5. Ap- 
peared the report of the committee of 
the Congress of Vicuna, adhering to the 
declaration of the 15th of March against 
Bonaparte, signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of ail the powers in Exrope, ex- 
cept Turkey, dated May 12.—6. Infor- 
mation arrived of the final overthrow of 
Murat.—11. The addresses of the two 
Chambers were presented to Bonaparte. 
—12. Proclamation of the Diet to the 
Swiss army.—15. Hostilities commenced. 
—1g. Bonaparte obtained an advantage 
over the Prussians.—17, 16. Battle of 


Remarkable Events in 1815. 


Lord Cochrane, } 





Waterloo. The Duke of Brunswick, | 
Britisu Lavy'’s Mac. No, ik. 












































brother of the Princess of Wales, re- 
ceived a mortal wound. ‘The Duke of 
Vellington’s head-quarters at Waterloo. 
The King of Sicily entered Naples, after 
an absence of nine years.—21. The Rus- 
siaus passed the Rhine, and Lord Wel- 
lington entered France.—?5. Cambray 
capitulated. Bonaparte made a procla- 
ination, calling on the French to save the 
honour and independance of the nation. 
---28. The Duke of Wellington’s head- 
quarters at St. Just and Taup.—29. He 
crossed the Oise. Louis X VHT. entered 
Cambray.-—350, Lord Castlereagh left 
Loudon for Ostend. 
JULY. 

1. The deputation of the provisional 
government of Paris arrived at the 
Duke of Wellinyton’s head-quarters to 
demand an armistice.—3. Paris capitu- 
lated.—4, In virtue of the convention of 
St. Cloud, the Allies were put in posses- 
sion of St. Denis, St. Omer, and Chin- 
chey.--3. They took possession of Mont- 
martre, St. Chaumont, and Belville. Bo- 
napurte left the heights of Montmartre. 
Marshal Oudinot was in Paris with 
20,000 national guards who had declared 
for Louis XVITL.—Died suddenly, Sam. 
Whitbread, esq. M. P. for Bedford. 
8. Louis XVIIL. entered Paris in conse- 
quence of the Allies having possession. 
—11, ‘The Prince Regent prorogued the 
Parlianent.— 15. Couriers dispatched by 
the Austrian government to put the Pope 
in possession of the Papal States. — 
16. Bonaparte embarked on board the 
Bellerophon, off Rochefort, and gave 
himself up to Captain Maitland; sailed 
next day for England. A most destruc- 
tive fire at Kingston, in Jamaica. — 
24. The Bellerophon arrived at Torbay, 
with Bonaparte on board.—26. The Bel- 
lerophon left Torbay, and arrived the 
same day in Plymouth Sound.—2s. Re- 
monstrauces of the Roman Cathoiie 


| bishops of Belgium, to the King of the 


Netherlands, against the toleration en- 


jomed by the projected constitution,—- 


30. ‘Phe committee for drawing up a 
constitution for the Netherlands, made 
their report to the king. 

AUGUST. 

2. Marshal Brune shot himself at Avig- 
nou.— i. Bonaparte protested against his 
removal and transportation to St. Helena, 
-—3. Labedovere conducted to the pri- 
son of the Council of War, to be tried 
for treason.—7. Bonaparte removed trom 
the Bellerophon to the Northumberland, 
commanded by Sir G. Cockburn, who 
sailed the next day for St. Helena.-— 
8. The King of France, by an ordon- 
nance, revoked all privileges granted to 
the public tonrnals, and appointed cei 

BR, 
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sors of the press. Labedoyere’s trial 
commenced.—9. The King of Sweden, in 
a speech, congratulates the Swedish diet 
upon its success in the union of Nor- 
way ; and its good fortune in possessing 
the talents of his adopted son, Berna- 
dotte. 
SEPTEMBER, 

11. A note delivered by Lord Castle- 
reagh to the allied ministers, recommend- 
ing, by command of the Prince Regent, 
the restitution of the objects of art, &c. 
plundered from foreign nations by Bona- 
parte’s government.—15. The allied so- 
vereigns dined with Louis XVIIT.—14. 
Labedoyere condemned,—17,. The Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria was married to 
the Princess Henrietta of Nassau.— 
18. Porlier’s insurrection at Corunna 
commenced. -~ 19. Labecoyere shot.— 
21. Tire states-general of Holland as- 
sembled.—¢?3. Porlier made prisoner, 
with the leaders of his party.—28. The 
Spanish armies entered France. The 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland re- 
married at Carlton House. 

OCTOBER. 

5. Porlier executed at Cormmna.—7. 
The Chambers at Paris opened by the 
king.—15. Murat taken, and shot at 
Pizzo. ‘The same day, Sir George Cock- 
burn arrived at St. Helena, and Bouna- 
parte landed.—18. A society of English 
and Austrian freemasons were interrupt- 
ed at their lodge, itt a remote part of 
Rome, by the oificers of the pope. 

NOVEMBER. 

4. The first stone of a college, to be 
called the London Institution, laid by 
the lord-mayor in Moorfields.—5. Treaty 
between England and Russia signed at 
Paris, by which the Ionian Islands were 
put under the protection of the former, 
—9. Marshal Ney brought for trial be- 
fore a council of war.—16. The court of 
Common Council voted an address to the 
Prince Regent to take measures to stop 
the persecution of the Protestants in 
France.—24. Lavalette found guilty, and 
condenmed to death. The peers met to 
try Marshal Ney, who had denied that 
the council of war had power to arraign 
him. The Cathelic bigots at Nismes shot 
General Lagarde, commandant of the 
cepartment, while he was in the act of 
remonstrating on the effect which would 
result from their intolerance.—23. Mr. 
Planta arrived with the treaties of ge- 
neral peace, signed at Paris on the 20th 
of November. Illumination on Monday 
following.—29. An article from Ham- 
vurgh, of this date, contained the con. 
vention of the allied powers upon the 
distribution of 700 millions of francs to 
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be paid by France, in discharge of the 

expences of the war. The share of Eng- 

land in this sum is 125 millions, 
DECEMBER. 

5. A meeting of the presbytery held at 
Edinburgh, to express their regret at the 
dreadful massacre of the Protestants in 
Nismes.—6. Marshal Ney pronounced 
cuiity of high treason, and condemned to 
death.—7. The Marshal was shot. ‘The 
works of art and science, recovered at 
Paris, were replaced with ceremony in 
the places to which they belonged, at 
Aix !a-Chapelle.—8. Great damage done 
along the coast of England by gales of 
wind.—1ii. The allied troops occupied 
Valenciennes, Conde, Bouchain, and 
Charlemont.—12. The King of the Ne- 
therlands informed the states-general of 
the treaty of marriage between the Prince 
of Orange and the Grand Duchess Maria 
Paulowna, sister of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia.—20, Lavalette escaped from the 
prison of the Conciergerie, in his wife's 
apparel. 


ae ie 


BIRTHS. 


The lady of Join Marshall, esq. of 
Half-Moon-street, Piccadilly, of a son. 

At his seat, near Lynn, the lady of T. 
Hoseason, esq. of a daughter. 
_ At Dover, the lady of Capt. Winthrop, 
R.N. of ason. 

The lady of Dr. Warren, Lower Brook- 
street, of twin boys. 

In Lower Grosvenor-place, the lady of 
Robert Lane, esq. of a son. 

In Portugal-street, the lady of Thomas 
Bright, esq. M.P. of a daughter. 

At Uffington House, Stamford, the 
Countess of Lindsey, of a son, | 

The lady of John Mitchell, M.D. of a 
son. 

In Leicester-square, 
Stokes, of ason. 

At the Cottage, Purser’s Cross, Ful- 
ham-road, Mrs. Hall, of a daughter. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs, Leonard Horner, 
of a daughter. 

At Brompton, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Napier, of the 3d Guards, of ason. 

In Curzon-street, May-fair, the lady of 
Edw. Walpole, esq. of a daughter. 

At Melbury House, Dorsetshire, the 
Countess of Ilchester, of a son and heir. 
_ Jn Keppell-street, Russell-square, the 
lady of Theophilus Russell Buckureth, 
esq. of a son and heir. 

At the Grove, Stanmore, the lady of 
Chas. Poole, esq. of a son. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, the lady 
of Horace Beckford, esq. of a daughter. 
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MARRIAGES. 

At St. James’s, J. Flower, esq. of Bed. 
ford-square, only son of Sir Cha, Flower, 
bart. to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of 
Sir Walter Stirling, bari. M.P. for St. 
Ives, inCornwail. 

At Paris, Capt. Isenbart, of the King’s 
German Legion, to Miss Charlotte Cow- 
per, daughter of the late Rev. William 
Cowper, A.M. rector of Ramsy and Do- 
vercourt-cum Harwich. 

’ At South Mimms, George Wood, of 
Hadley Common, esq, to Miss Mary Ann 
Mackenzie, of New Lodge, South Mimms. 

At Llandderfel, near Bala, John Rad- 
ley, esq. of Highfield House, Middlesex, 
to Fliz. eldest daughter of Mr, Williams, 
Pen-y-bout, Merionethsture. 

At Paris, Henry Roper Curzon, jun. 
esq. to Susanna Harriet, widow of the 
Hon. John Talbot, brother to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

At Nork House, Surrey, Fred. Stewart 
Trench, esq. eldest son of the Dean of 
Kildare, to the Hon. Miss Helena Per- 
ceval, second daughter of Lord Arden. 

Wm. Taddy, esq. of Croydon, to Fran. 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Richard 
Lewis, esq. of Llantillio. 

John Aubin, esq. to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late James Taylor, esq. 
of Portland-place. 

Jolin Watson, esq. of Upper Bedford- 
place, Russell-square, to Melville, daugh- 
ter of the late John M‘Murdo, esq. 

At Hawkshed church, Walter Fawkes, 


‘esq. of Farnley Hall, Yorkshire, to the 


Hon. Mrs. Butler, daughter of J. Fernon, 
esq. of Clontorp Castle, co. Dublin, and 
relict of the Hon. Pierce Butler, third 
son of the Earl of Carrick. 

Henry M. Ogle, esq. M.P. for Drog- 
heda,. to Isabella, only daughter of the 
Rev. Rich. Fisher, of Llaven, Ireland. 

At Brighton, Alex. Turnly, esq. of 
Belfast, to Catharine, youngest daughter 
of Chas. Greenwood, esq. of Brize Notton, 
Oxfordshire. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Walter 
Wilson, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Miss Mary 
Anne Hodge, of Rose Cottage, Brissling- 
ton, near Bristol. 

At Bath, Wm. Jerningham, esq. son of 
the late Sir Wm. Jerningham, bart. of 
Cossey Hall, Norfolk, to Anne, daughter 
“sd the late James E. Moore, esq. of Dub- 
in. 

At Mary-le-bone, Capt. Francis Baker, 
R.N, to Caroline, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Price, prebendary of Durham, 
and canon of Salisbury. 

At St. James’s, Capt. Henry Pigott, of 
the 8¢d regt. of foot, to Margaret, eidest 
daneghter of S. B. Morland, esq. M.P. 


Marriages and Deaths. 
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At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, John 
Capel Rose, esq. of Cransley, Northaanp- 
tonshire, to Maria, youngest daughter of 
the late Robert Harper, esq. of Harley- 
street, Cavendish-square. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Hon. and Rev. Armine Woodhouse, 
third son of Lord Woodhouse, to Emily, 
youngest danghter of Sir Beauchamp 
Proctor, bart. of Langley Park, Norfolk, 

At Mary-le-bone chureh, James Blair, 
esq. to Elizabeth Catherine, youngest 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen, the Hon. 
Edward Stopford. 

DEATHS. 

At his house in Bedford-place, Russell, 
square, Sir Charles Blicke. 

Henry Monck, esq. son of the Right 
Hon. Lady Araminta Monck, of Bath. 

At Exeter, Admiral Edmund Dod, 82, 

At Walthamstow, the lady of William 
Dillwyn, esq. 

At Landawke, the Hon. John Ed- 
wardes, fifth son of Lord Thursington, 
aged six years. 

At Clapham, Peter Broadley, esq. 82. 

At Stratford-piace, Pimlico, William 
Keale, esq. 58. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Robert Smith, of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office. 

Mrs. Crawford, wife of Robert Craw- 
ford, esq. of Devonshire-square. 

At his house in Baker-street, James 
Laird, esq. M.D. 

At Battle-bridge, Mr. Sam. Coldicoate, 
98. 

At Tottenham, Mr. Thos. Aston, 85. 

Mrs, Mary Salisbury, of Carzon-street, 
May-fair. 

John Stanley Smart, esq. of Red Lion- 
square. 

James Eaton, esq. 83. 

In Northumberland-street, Strand, C. 
Fagan, esq. senior knight of the royal 
military order of St. Louis, 87. 

In Park-street, Caroline, the wife of 
Henry Peters, esq. jun. 

At Pentonville, Mr. Bridges, 64. 

At Kentish Town, Mr. Jobn Barnard, 
of Canuon-street, 80. 

After a very short illness, at Park 
House, Hayes, Middlesex, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Heath, one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

In George-street, Hanover-square, Mrs, 
Sullivan, wife of Step. Sullivan, esq. 

In Grosvenor-square, Lady Smyth, wife 
of Sir Wm. Sinyth, bart, of Hill Hall, 
Essex. 

At Fort St. George, East-Indies, Wm. 
Garrow, esq. 

At Rome, after a short illness, Lady 
Sutton, widow of the late Sir "Fhomas 


, Sutton, bart. of Melesey House, Surrey. 
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[Particulars of his Grace the Duke 
oF NorFouk, whose death was recorded in 
last month's Magazine.|—The most Noble 
Charles Howard, was Duke of Norfolk, 
Farl Marshal and Hereditary Marsha! 
of England; Earl of Arundel and Sur- 
rey ; Baron Fitz-Alan, Maltravert, Clua, 
and Oswaldestree; Premier Peer, and 
chief of the noble family of Howard ; 
Lord-Lieutenant and Custos-Retulorum 
of the county of Sussex, ane? Colonel of 
its Militia; High Steward «7 the cities of 
Gloucester and Hereford; and the able 
and active President of the Society for 
the Encouracemert of Arts and Sciences; 
S.A. &e. His Grace was born on the 
sth of March, 1746, and succeeded his 
ather, the late duke, on the Sist of 
Anvust, 1786. He was twice married, 
Withoutissne: ist, to Marian, only daugh- 
ter and hetr of Jolin Coppinger, esq. of 
Ballivolane, in the kingdom ef Ireland, 
who died in 1768; 2dly, to Frances, only 
daughter and heir of Charies Fitzroy 
Scudamore, esq. of Holme Laccy, in the 
county of Hereford, who survives him, 
He was educated partly at home, under 
a private tutor, and partly in France, 
where he was bronght up a rigid Catho- 
lic, the religion of his ancestors; but, 
soon after he became of age, he renounc- 
esl the church of Rome, and obtained a 
seat in the Honse of Commons. He is 
suceecded in his honours, and principal 
estates, by Bernard Edward Howard, 
esq. of Femham, in the county of Suf- 
folk. The late duke was a descendant 
in the fourth degree from Charles How- 
ard, the fourth son of Henry Frederick 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, who lived in 
ihe reign of Charles I. Mr. Howard de- 
svends in the same degree from Bernard, 
a younger son of that earl, who was the 
ereat grandson of Thomas Howard, duke 
of Norfolk, beheaded and attainted on 
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account of Mary, queen of Scots, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and is himself 
a Catholic. The duke was a man of su- 
perior talents and uncommon worth, and 
was long distinguished and respected as 
a politician, an agriculturist, and a friend 
of ihe Arts, His estabtishments, in the 
vicinity of his numerous estates, were 
worthy of his rank ; and he may be said, 
in all respects, to have been worthy of 
his illustrious name, and an hononr to his 
house, The duke possessed a plurality 
of the finest country-seats in the king- 
dom ;—first, the ancient baronial resi- 
dence of the Howard family, Arundel 
Castle; by the tenure of which the earl- 
dom of Arundel is conferred. Secondly, 
the magnificent modern structure of 
Worksop Manor-house, which is erected 
in the midst of an extensive and beauti- 
fully picturesque park, and to which is 
attached upwards of 1000 acres of wood- 
land, mostly planted by himself. Thirdly, 
the venerable residence of the family of 
Scudamore, Home Lacy, in Hertford- 
shire; which contains a valuable selection 
of the works of Vandyke, Jansen, and 
Holbien, and is enriched with the ex- 
qnisite carvings of Gibbons. Besides 
these, his Grace was proprietor of the 
beautiful Gothic villa, Graystoke Castle, 
in the centre of the romantic Irke sce- 
nery in Cumberland; and of Sheffield 
Manor, a very ancient seat.—In 1788, he 
was appointed a lord of the treasury, 
when the Duke of Portland was first 
commissioner, and Lord John Caven- 
dish, chancellor of the exchequer ; and in 
1789, the university of Oxford created 
him doctor of civil law. In private life 
he was as amiable as in public life he was 
creat and patriotic; and we fear, that, 
in the perfection and display of his va- 
rious great qualities, we shall in our time 
scarcely see his like again. 
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RUSSIA. | 

THE Emperor Arexanper has arrived , 
mi his capital after a long absence ; 
during which the most important changes 
have taken place i the states and affairs 
of Europe, by the mfluence of his vast 
power. ‘This potent monarch bas marked 
his return to the seat of this empire by a 
measure, to which we fee! it our duty 
particularly to call the atteution of every | 
friend of ‘Truth and Liberty. 


a 
_ 





St, Petersburgh, Dee. 21, 0.8. 
Jun. 2, 1816, 
URASE OF HIS MAJESTY TIE EMPEROR 
TO THE SENATE. 
(Official translation.) 


“ Being returned, after a happy con- 
clusion of the external affairs of Europe, 
to the empire which God has entrusted 
to us, we have been informed by several 
uations, probable notices, complaints, 
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and reports, of the following circum- 
stances :— 

‘The religious order of the Jesuits of 
the Roman Catholic church had been 
abolished by a bull of the pope ; in con- 
sequence of this measure, the Jesuits 
are expelled, not only from the states 
of the church, but from all other coun- 
tries—they were not permitted to remain 
any-where. Russia alone, constantly 
guided by sentiments of humanity and 
toleration, retained them in her territory, 
gave them an asylum, and insured their 
tranguillity under her powerful protec- 
tion. She did not oppose any obstacle 
to the free exercise of their worship ; she 
did not deter them from it, either by 
force, persuasion, or seduction: but, in 
return, she thought she might expect 
from them fidelity, attachment, and uti- 
lity. In this hepe, they were permitted 
tu devote themselves to the education 
and instruction of youth. Fathers and 
mothers entrusted to them their children 
without fear, to teach them the sciences 
and to form their manners. It is now 
proved that they have not fulfilled the 
duties which gratitade imposed on them; 
that they have not kept themselves in 
that humility which the Christian religion 
commands; and that, instead of remain- 
ing peaceable inhabitants in a foreign 
country, they have endeavonred to trou- 
ble the Greek religion, which from the 
remotest times has heen the predominant 
religion of our empire, and on which, as 
on an immovable rock, repose the tran- 
quillity and the happiness of the nations 
subject to our sceptre. They have be- 
gun first by abusing the confidence 
which they had gained. They have 
tarned aside trom’ our worship, young 
people who had been entrusted to them, 
and some women of weak and inconsi- 
derate minds, and have drawn them to 
their chureh. 
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“ To induce a man to abjure his faith | 


—the fai Che sane cuatea. | . : 
le faith of his ancestors; to extin | magnanimous monarch toe “ stup the evid 
, ain its erigin,” 


guish in him the love of those who pro- 


iess the same worship ; to tender him a 
stranger to his country ; to sow discord 


and animosity in families; to detach the 
brother from the brother, the gon from 
tie father, and the danghter from the 
mother; to excite divisious among the 
children of the same church ;—is that the 
Voice and the will of God, and his divine 
Son Jesus Christ, our Savionr, who shed 


for us his most pure blood, “ that we | 
might live a peaceful and tianguil life, 
in all sort of piety and honesty.” After 
such actions, we are no longer surprised 
that the order of these monks has been 
removed from all cguntries, and no 
In fact, what state 


where tolerated, 
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can suffer in its bosom those who spread 
in it hate and disorder. Constantly oc- 
cupied in watching over the welfare of 
our faithful subjects, and considering it 
as a wise and sacred duty to stop the 
evil in its origina, that it may not grow to 
maturity, and produce bitter fruits, 

“ We have, in consequence, resolved 
to ordain— 

“4, That the catholic church which is 
here, be again re-established upon the 
footing in which it was during the reiga 
of our grandmother, of glorious memory, 
the Empress Catherine Il. and till the 
year 1800. 

“9, To make all the monks of the 
order of the Jesuits immediately to quit 
St. Petersburg. 

“To forbid them to enter our two ca- 
pitals. 

“ We have given particular orders to 
our ministers of police and public in- 
struction, for the prompt execution of 
this determination, and for all that con- 
cerns the house and institution hitherto 
occupied by the Jesuits, At the same 
time, and that there may be no inter- 
ruption in the divine service, we have 
ordered the metropolitan of the Roman 
Catholie chureh: to cause the Jesuits to 
be replaced by priests of the same 
religion, who are now here, till the ar- 
rival of monks of another Catholic order, 
whom we have sent for, for that purpose. 

“ Dec. 20, 1815. 

‘The original is signed, 
ALEXANDER. 
(A true copy) 

“ The director of the department, 

“ "TOURGUENOTT.” 

Most unequivocally do we appland 
this act of the discerning Alexander : it 
at once confirms the sentiments which we 
have long entertained of the danger io 
Europe from the machinations of these 
mouks, and holds out to us the cheering 
hope, that the determination of this truly 


will rouse other powers 
to put down, in time, such abominable 
attempts to sew discord among men, 
and to engender a spirit of biind perse- 
cution, which will assuredly iead, in 
time, if not Now prevented, to a recur- 
rence of the horrid massacres practised 
in former in the name of the 
religion of Jesus, aud which have been 


ages 


| but too fatally revived in our own day, 


almost in sight of our Owa shores, In those 
dominions which British blood and wealth 
have restored to the Bourbons! 
GERMANY. 
Under this head, we are somewhat, at 


| present, at a loss to know what political 
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eveuts to class: the states of the Ger- 
mauic empire still seem unsettled masses 
of the body-politic of Europe. The Em- 
peror of Austria, whose aim seems more 
directcd to an extension of his power in 
Ktaly than in Germany, is at present en- 
joying soinething like a triumph in or 
near Rowe; where the restoration of the 
eoties of Art, or recerds. of Literature, 
which France held under Navporeon, 
are received, or about to. be received, 
as gilts from the sovereign of Austria. 





PRUSSIA. 
Accounts from Berlin have arrived, 
which would lead us to believe that 


something of a restless nature is in exist- 
ence In the Prussian states; and, indeed, 
the freedom of that spirit of enquiry 
which was first suffered to go forth in 
opposition to the tyranny of Bonap: rte, 
wil net be very easily restrained irom 
pursuing errox, wherever it may en- 
counter it. Hence societies, which were 
permitted against Napoleon, are torbid- 
now Napoleon is subdued; but 
it will require more than a decree to 
dishand them, if we may judge from the 
tone of freedom used in their journals, 
especially in that known under the title 
of the “ Rhenish Mercury.” 


NETHERLANDS, 


announcement of an 
intended marriage of the PRINCE OF 
ORANGE with the Grund Duchess Pav- 
LOWNA Of Kussia, places this new-forny 
ed kingdom in a difficult relation to 
Great Britain, by whose policy and arms 
the he of Orange has been raised to 
the kingly dignity. W hat effects, coun- 
ter to British objects and interests, may 
result from this connection of the Em- 
peror Alexander with the ancient allies 
of this country, time alone can resolve, 


FRANCE, 

Never, to our view,--no, not even in 
the worst days of the anarchy of the 
Revolution,—did this ill-fated country 
present a more heart-rending picture. 
Who is sate, where his brother is his spy ¢ 
Who dare to breathe his thoughts, when, 
in giving utterance to the purest feelings 
or the wisest meditations, he incurs the 
penalty of a traitor or a heretic? The 
only fact, worthy of record, is the extra- 


aden 


The inporiant { 


Ise 


ordinary escape of GENERAL LAVAL- 
LEPrr tiem thiough the heroic 
contiivance of wife; whose name 
will be ade the st of illustrious 
ferieses, bs bo torians of all parties and ail 
Bations! Vhe political commngpne es of 


c 
this actare still in the obscurity of the fu- 
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ture; but, that political effects must 
result from the arrival of Lavalette in 
Bavaria, where EuGeENeE BEAULLARNO!IS 
has been nommated general in chief of 
the Bavarian forces, and created a duke 
by the King ot Bavaria, cannot be 
doubted. Our celebrated countryman, 
Sin Ropgert WILson, as well as two 
other English gentlemen, lave been ar- 
rested aud imprisoned, as accomplices of 
the escape. Some communications have 
taken place between the French ministry 
and our ambassador at Paris, on this sub- 
bet, up to this period, nothing 
further has transpired. 


AMERICA. 

The relations of peace and amity be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Great Britain being now, we trust, per- 
manently established, we shall with plea- 
sure direct our attention to the New 
World; where, we hope, the descendants 
of Britons will, for to conie, COn- 
tinue to improve upon ihe models of 
freedom and civilization which Old Eng- 
land once exhibited, to the euvy of 
Europe. May our errors, of every spe- 
cies, be avoided ; and may the lessons ef 
political experience, which the last god 
century has furnished to mankind, 
the means eventually of rendermg the 
whole human race more wise, more vir- 
tuous, and more happy, than the histo- 
ries of Europe, Asia, Africa, or even 
America, has hitherto exhibited them. 

One favourable symptom of the realt- 
zation of this hope we cannot omit to 
meution, with peculiar satisfaction ; and 
that is, the increasing patronage bestow- 
ed upon education, and upon literature. 
These advantages, ina state like Ame- 
rica, must open to the human mind a far 

readier course towards perfection, than 
it has ever yet been permitted to enjoy. 
Nations, in general, have acquired know- 
ledge and civilization gradually ; and, in 
almost all instances, as s they have bec ome 
enlightened and polished, they have in 
tlle same degree declined from freedom. 
It has been the peculiar lot of America 
to enjoy all the advantages which the 
experience of centuries has afforded to 
the Old World, together with a youth of 
political existence. Among many proofs 
that might be selected of the truth of 
our observation, we particularly adduce 

the establishment of many periodical li- 
terary journals, and the erection of pub- 
lic schools and colleges. A variety of 
the former have very recently reached 
our hands, which will furnish our future 
pages with an abundance of interesting 
matter, 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS 


ee 


LONDON FASHIONS. 


MORNING COSTUME. 
CHECKED sarsnet hich-dress, trim- 
med with four rows of lace round the 
neck, and four rews of ribband ronnd 
the battom; to fasten and fit to the 
shape in front ; back rather fall. This, 
m black, with coloured ribbands, is 


2 


much worn among the Spanish ladies. —} 


WALKING DRESS, 

A white Merino cloth pelisse, lined with 
rese-colour satin, en ibroidered with che 
mille; the body ornamented with che- 
nille,and buitons of the same colour, to 
form a waistcoat. The Cobourg-hat, or- | 
mamented with a plume of mixed feathers, | 
to correspond. Beaver bonnets are like- | 
wise much in vogue, lined with rose- 
eolour goffree sat; trimming and fea- 
thers to match. 

DINNER HARILIMENT, 

A sa lmon-color red China-erape dress, 
trimmed with whitc satinand blond lace; 
the former composing festoons round the 
bottom of the skirt, and the latter mak- 
ing a fall trimming round the neck ; long 
erape sleeves, confined at the top and 
bottom with biend, to correspond. French 
eap, made of blond Jace and white satin, 
forming a high top, which terminates on 
the left side with a bow; in front, a large 
bunch of natural fowers. 
¥HE ANGOULEME EVENING FULIE-DRESS. 

An hassar blue satin slip, witha figured 
lace dress, of the British manufacture, 
adorned with stripes of white satin, 
finishing with a small wreath of white 
satin flowers; a full body, to match, with 
short sleeves, heing confined at the draw- 
ings with bows. Pearl beards are some- 
times intermixed, which makes this be- 
coming dress still more clegant. <A 


are generally worn. 
and fall at the sides. 
and gloves. 

‘The most universal colours are violet, 
green, rose, and amber. Freacth half- 
hanc ikere hiefs ‘or lace-shawls, with neck- 
lyces and arnleis, are still predominant. 


The hair very high, 
White kid sandals 


a ee 
PARES FASHIONS. 

Hats of full black velvet continue to 
be worn, of which the rim is made @-la- 
tulle: these hats are bordered with dark 
biond lace. Sometimes. the trimming is 
doubled, and those are called “* two- 
| headed. ” Some hats of white chip are 
also scolloped round the borders; a 
fancy which is now applied even to rose- 
coloured straw. 





cles, 
but a copious display of feathers, large or 
small, and generally white. 





Full velvets of deep-green or bine are 
no longer rare. The hats ordinarily im 
use are made with Giese veivets. Chas 
peaux-u-passe are sometimes made witit 
stunts of silk, of rase-colour, white, deep- 
yellow, or grey; and also of full black 
velvet: these are doubled with deep- 
yellow satin, and the bload which edges 
them is worked with yellow. 

The narrow-brimnied hats are made 
low or middling crowned, and are pretty 
numerous: they ave often quilied. The 
caps of the plaits, or the puffing, of 
which the crown is chiefly formed, are 
divided into two stages. These hats are 
also made of full velvet, with pins of the 
same ; with velvet, gauze, or with satin; 
and trimmed either with white, with rose- 











bandeau ef pearls, and varied wreaths, 


colour, deep or light green, or with grey. 





~ 





TO CORRES 

Dwererere will find the best answer to 

ef the first article. 
J.U. PR. will o 
which he alludcs. 

TV. W.S. is informed that the work: he des 

at any boeksctler’s for half a crown, and is no 


blige us by leaving, for ou 


PONDENTS 
her sais letter, in the continuation 


r consideration, a specimen of the work to 


ires us to give an analysis of, may be bought 
t of sufficient public intercst to warrant us in 


pting even half a page of our Miscellany with an extract. 


He ave much honoured by tie notice of 
gommunarcalivir 


rd satis 4 


bud ‘must decline the insertion of her 


Titile-tatile in high life, we respectfully remind her, loses ull its interest 


oat of theeirele of the parties numed or pointed at ; aud tt was a principle with which we 
set oud, and from which we will never depart, to rei ct every thing inthe jorm, or partaking 


of the essence, of scandal, 
Several condaunications arrived too late fort 


We will endcaccur to bring up arrears with our ¢ orrespond nts in the ensuing month, 


insertion, and many too late for consideration, 







































At the Opera, and other grand specta- | 
few flowers are seen on the: hats, 
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